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Again,  by  reference  to  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  pages  484-5,  we  find  that  the 
risen  Redeemer  had  been  instructing  the 
Nephite  people.  Without  doubt,  he 
taught  them  the  pure  principles  of  the 
gospel,  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  as  we 
have  it ;  but  it  appears  that  he  also  gave 
them  a  few  important  precepts  and  laws 
which  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  ob- 
serve. "They  had  all  things  common 
among  them,  every  man  dealing  justly 
one  with  another."  Here,  I  think  we 
have  the  key  by  which  the  hearts  of  the 
people  were  softened  and  unlocked  to 
the  riches  of  eternity.  The  key  to  the 
power  which  banished  distrust  and  estab- 
lished that  heaven-born  confidence,which 
led  to  a  perfect  oneness  in  the  Lord, 
giving  him  a  fulness  of  joy  in  the  salva- 
tion of  the  entire  generation.  "  Every 
man  dealt  justly  one  with  another." 

Easily  said,  readily  written,  but  where 
on  this  fair  earth  can  we  find  a  commu- 
nity, a  people  or  a  nation  among  whom 
this  godlike,  noble  principle  of  justice  is 
practiced?  No  where,  except  in  individ- 
ual instances.  The  Latter-day  Saints 
approach  the  nearest,  as  communities, 
and  as  a  church,  to  the  practice  of  this 
saving  law,  of  any  people  of  whom  we 
have  a  knowledge.  But  it  is  sad  to> real- 
ize how  short,  how  very  far  short  we  fall 
of  that  high  standard  of  perfection,  so 
readily  acquired  by  the  Nephites  under 
the  instructions  which  they  received,  and 
under  which  they  prospered  and  grew 
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happy,  as  no  people  of  whom  we  have 
any  account,  except  it  may  be  those  who 
were  of  the  City  of  Enoch.  How  could 
they  be  otherwise  ?  Confidence,  in  every 
relation  of  life,  was  perfectly  established 
both  in  temporal  and  in  spiritual  affairs. 
It  could  not  exist  in  the  latter  without 
being  sacredly  cherished  in  the  former. 

And  we  find  by  further  consulting  the 
record,  that  under  this  heaven-ordained 
system  of  justice  in  deal,  that  within 
thirty-six  years  of  the  first  coming  of  the 
Son  of  God  to  that  people,  they  were 
"all  converted  unto  the  Lord,  upon  all 
the  face  of  the  land,  both  Nephites  and 
.  Lamanites,  and  there  were  no  conten- 
tions and  disputations  among  them,  and 
every  man  did  deal  justly  one  with  an- 
other; and  they  had  all  things  common 
among  them,  therefore  they  were  not 
rich  and  poor,  bond  and  free,  but  they 
were  all  made  free,  and  partakers  of  the 
heavenly  gift."  After  reading  these 
quotations,  can  any  one  say  that  the 
justice  in  deal,  which  found  a  daily  prac- 
tice among  that  ancient  people,  had  not 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  ultimate 
salvation.  I  think  we  cannot  consistent- 
ly doubt  it. 

But,  fearing  lest  any  should  charge  me 
with  having  put  too  much  stress  upon 
what  a  few,  even  among  the  Saints,  may 
deem  small  matters,  we  will  follow  the 
history  of  the  Nephites  until  the  prophecy 
of  the  Savior,  regarding  the  fourth  gen- 
eration, began  to  be  fulfilled.  He  de- 
clared that  "they  would  sell  him  for  sil- 
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ver  and  for  gold,  and  for  that  which 
moth  doth  corrupt,  and  which  thieves 
can  break  through  and  steal."  In  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  page  494,  we  find  the 
following:  "And  now  in  this  two  hun- 
dred and  first  year,  there  began  to  be 
among  them  those  who  were  lifted  up 
in  pride,  such  as  the  wearing  of  costly 
apparel,  and  all  manner  of  fine  pearls, 
and  of  the  fine  things  of  the  world." 
Now  mark  what  followed,  "And  from 
that  time  forth  they  did  have  their  goods 
and  their  substance  no  more  common 
among  them,  and  they  began  to  be 
divided  into  classes,  and  they  began  to 
build  up  churches  unto  themselves,  to 
get  gain,  and  began  to  deny  the  true 
church  of  Christ." 

The  faithful  historian  might  have  added : 
and  from  that  time  they  no  more  dealt 
justly  one  with  another;  he  does  in  effect 
declare  this,  when  he  says  they  "received 
all  manner  of  wickedness."  For  then, 
as  now,  unjust  deal  was  dishonest,  and 
dishonesty  was  and  is  a  manner  of  wick- 
edness. 

Injustice  in  deal,  is  the  enemy  of 
confidence,  which  cannot  live  where  it 
thrives.  A  community  wedded  to  one, 
should  never  seek  to  claim  the  other. 
They  cannot  go  together.  These  are 
stubborn  facts,  the  existence  of  which 
we  ought  not  to  ignore.  In  the  history 
of  God's  dealings  with  man  from  the  be- 
ginning, we  find  that  He  has  placed  un- 
mistakable way  marks  for  the  guidance 
of  those  who  desire  to  serve  him.  They 
are  so  plain  that  a  "wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein."  But 
wherever  and  whenever  man  has  sought 
to  harmonize  the  laws  of  the  Lord  with 
his  own  selfishness,  greed  and  lust,  there 
.  has  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  man, 
and  his  injustice  has  caused  "countless 
millions  to  mourn,"  and  confidence  to  be 
betrayed,  bruised,  broken  and  crushed. 

Some  men  are  unjust  and  deal  treacher- 
ously with  their  neighbors  to  get  gain, 
others  are  unjust  to  gratify  their  preju- 
dices, while  still  another  and  very  nu- 
merous class,  are  so  from  hatred,  engen- 


dered by  their  envious  natures.  The 
latter  are  the  most  dangerous  people  to 
be  found  in  any  community,  and,  whether 
classed  as  Saints  or  known  to  be  sinners, 
their  characters  are  always  the  same; 
and,  their  self  imposed  mission  is  to  tear 
down  what  better  men  have  built  up. 
They  create  nothing,  but  destroy  much. 
The  uprooting  of  the  very  basis  of  social 
happiness  seems  to  delight  them,  and 
they  would,  if  they  could,  cast  shadows 
of  doubt  and  distrust  upon  the  words 
and  acts  of  the  angels.  Yea,  they  will 
even  seek  to  impugn  the  motives  of  the 
Savior.  They  cannot  comprehend  the 
actions  of  the  self-sacrificing;  hence 
they  misjudge  and  wrongfully  interpret 
them.  They  are  dogs  in  the  manger, 
unable  to  feel  noble  impulses  themselves, 
and  unwilling  that  others  should  possess 
them.  Envy,  that  malice  of  the  soul,  burns 
within  them  like  the  flames  of  the  furnace 
made  seven  times  hotter  than  usual,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  pure  and  good. 

Of  such,  we  have  a  few,  even  among 
us.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
When  they  pray,  and  they  do  sometimes 
pray,  their  prayer  is  something  after  this 
fashion:  "Oh  Lord  bless  me  and  my 
wife,  my  son  and  his  wife,  us  four  and  no 
more.  Amen."  Thus,  even  in  worship 
their  narrow  souls  reach  never  beyond 
the  feelings  of  selfishness,  by  which  they 
are  governed.  Should  such  unfortunate- 
ly bear  a  little  brief  authority  among  the 
people,  the  latter  will  be  sure  to  mourn; 
for  in  the  acts  of  others  they  always  see 
"a  nigger  in  the  fence,"  and  are  not 
slow  in  informing  the  community  that 
they  have  preserved  it  from  imminent 
danger  and  great  harm,  by  their  wonder- 
ful discovery  of  the  said  "nigger." 

If  their  neighbor  be  kind  to  the  poor, 
or  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  widow 
and  orphan,  these  society  regulators, 
who  are  always  great  in  small  things, 
say:  "Oh  he  knows  how  to  work  up 
sympathy,  and  get  the  good  opinion  of 
others."  If  one  spends  the  silent  hours 
of  many  weary  nights  in  soothing  the 
spirits  of  pain-racked  bodies,  administer- 
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ing  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  needy, 
they  say:  "He  knows  which  side  of  the 
bread  is  buttered.  He  has  an  eye  to 
business."  If  he  uses  his  money  freely 
in  breaking  the  bands  that  bind  the  op- 
pressed upon  foreign  shores,  and  in 
planting  the  feet  of  such  safely  in  Zion, 
they  wonder  what  object  he  had  in 
view.  If  with  his  whole  soul  he  preaches 
what  God  has  revealed  for  the  salvation 
of  the  human  family,  and  then  practices 
what  he  preaches,  deeming  the  riches  of 
heaven  above  all  price,  they  say:  "Oh, 
he  is  a  good  missionary,  but  then,  he  is 
no  financier."  If,  with  the  power  of 
God,  he  unrobes  the  hypocrite  in  Zion, 
and  reveals  his  acts  upon  the  house  tops, 
they  say:   "He  is  a  radical." 

If  he  shows  that  wherein  we  are  like 
the  world  we  are  of  the  world,  and  de- 
clares, with  St.  Luke,  that  "  he  that  is 
faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful 
also  in  much;  and  he  that  is  unjust  in 
the  least,  is  unjust  also  in  much.  If, 
therefore,  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in 
the  unrighteous  mammon,  who  will  com- 
mit to  your  trust  the  true  riches  ?  And 
if  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  that  which 
is  another  man's,  who  shall  give  you 
that  which  is  your  own?"  They  say: 
"He  is  ambitious,  and  the  advocate  of 
new  theories,  a  dangerous  man  in  the 
community,  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  a 
dreamer."  If  he  cries  down  the  evil  of 
back-biting  and  misrepresentations,  and 
urges  the  necessity  of  honesty  and 
purity,  they  say:  "That's  all  very  well 
for  him,  but  we  happen  to  know  of  some 
of  his. acts  that  would  hardly  bear  investi- 
gation." And  yet  if  these  defamers  had 
known  of  such  acts  they  would,  without 
hesitation,  have  published  them  broad- 
cast, and  rejoiced  in  their  work. 

If  a  man  does  a  thing  honestly  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  they  will  envious- 
ly and  jealously  declare  his  motives  to  be 
sinister,  and  his  object  speculative.  They 
will  hedge,  and  block  the  way,  and  even 
defame  the  character,  of  those  who,  day 
and  night,  are  striving  to  conquer  selfish- 
ness, keep  the  commandments  of  God, 


and   learn   "to   do   unto   others   as   they 
would  have  others  do  unto  them." 

These  parasites  have  their  mission;  let 
them  perform  it.  "There  must  needs  be 
offences,  but  woe  unto  them  by  whom 
they  come."  Once  more,  allow  me  to 
remind  you  that  we  may  deceive  each 
other,  but  we  cannot  deceive  the  Lord. 
We  may  destroy  confidence  in  each 
other,  and  cut  ourselves  short  of  the 
glory  of  God,  but  we  cannot  escape  the 
results  of  a  just  judgment.  And  the 
measure,  spiritually  and  temporally,which 
we  mete  out  to  others,  will  be  measured 
back  to  us  again.  If  we  cherish  jealousy, 
envy  and  hatred  in  our  hearts,  and  repent 
not,  we  shall  surely  reap  sorrow.  How 
cheerless  and  dreary,  to  many,  will  the 
harvest  be.  Moses  Thatcher. 


A  narrow-minded  person  has  not  a 
thought  beyond  the  little  sphere  of  his 
own  vision.  "The  snail,"  say  the  Hin- 
doos, "sees  nothing  but  his  own  shell, 
and  thinks  it  the  grandest  place  in  the 
universe. " — Sidney  Sm  ith . 

A  Russian  proverb  says  that  misfortune 
is  next  door  to  stupidity,  and  it  will  be 
generally  found  that  men  who  are  con- 
stantly lamenting  their  ill  luck,  are  only 
reaping  the  consequences  of  their  own 
neglect,  mismanagement,  improvidence, 
or  want  of  application. 

Lesson  on  Politeness. — George  Wash- 
ington, the  father  of  his  country,  could 
afford  to  be  polite  to  the  humblest  of 
his  country's  subjects.  It  is  said  that 
once  upon  a  time,  when  he  was  walking 
with  a  very  exalted  Virginia  dame,  who 
had  a  firm  belief  in  "the  divine  right  of 
slavery,"  a  negro  who  met  them  lifted 
his  hat  and  said:  "Good  mornin',  Massa 
Washington."  The  President  of  the 
United  States  lifted  his  hat  and  said, 
"Good  morning,  uncle."  The  high-born 
Virginia  dame  was  astonished.  "  Gen- 
eral," said  she,  "would  you  remove  your 
hat  for  a  negro?"  "Madam,"  said  the 
President,  "would  you  have  me  outdone 
in  manners  by  a  negro?" 
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Over  six  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  celebrated  philoso- 
pher Thales  noticed  that  when  a  piece 
of  amber  is  rubbed,  and  then  applied  to 
some  light  object,  as  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  or  shaving,  the  latter  is  drawn  to- 
ward it ;  this  peculiar  attractive  power  he 
was  unable  to  explain,  but  supposed  it 
was  caused  by  the  existence,  in  the  am- 
ber, of  a  soul,  which  could  be  aroused  to 
activity  only  by  rubbing.  From  that  time 
down  to  within  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  no  farther  advance  was  made  in 
this  science.  The  power  residing  in 
amber  was  called  electricity,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  elektron, 
meaning  amber.  But  lately  many  new 
experiments  have  been  performed,  and 
we  know  much  more  about  the  properties 
and  laws  of  electricity  than  we  did  be- 
fore, but  still  we  are  altogether  ignorant 
of  its  innate  nature. 

In  order  to  become  more  familiar  with 
the  properties  of  electricity,  a  few  simple 
experiments  may  be  performed,  with  ap- 
paratus which  any  one  may  easily  obtain. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  a  few  glass  tum- 
blers; a  glass  rod,  or  tube,  or  even  the 
bottom  of  a  glass  tube  will  answer  the 
purpose ;  a  few  small  balls,  the  size  of  a 
pea,  or  smaller,  made  from  the  pith  of  the 
elderberry,  found  in  our  mountains ;  some 
fine  silk  and  linen  thread,  and  a  silk 
handkerchief. 

Suspend  one  of  the  pith  balls,  by 
means  of  the  silk  thread,  from  any  con- 
venient support,  and  rub  vigorously  the 
glass  rod  with  the  silk  handkerchief, 
then  approach  the  rod  to  the  suspended 
ball;  immediately  the  latter  is  drawn  to- 
ward the  rod,  and  will  follow  it  around, 
if  they  are  not  allowed  to  touch ;  and  just 
as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with 
each  other,  the  ball  flies  off,  and  now  it 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  make  them 
touch  each  other.  The  little  ball  now 
moves  about,  animated,  as  it  were,  with 
life.  If,  instead  of  the  silk  thread,  we 
had  used  linen,  the  ball  would  have  been 


attracted,  and  have  remained  in  contact 
with  the  rod  for  some  time,  after  which 
it  would  have  fallen  away. 

This  experiment  shows  us  that  there  is 
a  certain  attractive  power  generated  by 
the  friction  of  the  glass  and  silk;  this  we 
call  electricity.  Now,  when  the  pith  ball 
comes  in  contact  with  the  rod,  it  becomes 
charged  with  the  same  kind  of  electricity 
as  the  rod,  and  as  "unlike  electricities 
attract,  and  like  repel,"  the  ball  is  no 
sooner  charged  than  it  flies  off  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  just  mentioned.  But 
if  the  thread  is  of  linen,  which  is  a  good 
conductoi",  the  electricity  is  simply  drawn 
off  through  the  ball  and  the  thread,  and 
carried  away,  until  the  equilibrium  is 
restored.  But  silk  will  not  conduct  the 
electric  fluid,  and  hence  a  ball  suspended 
by  it  can  lose  its  electricity  but  slowly 
through  the  air.  The  ball  itself,  after 
being  charged,  may  be  brought  near  any 
light  object,  and  it  will  attract  it  and  act 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  rod,  as  it  now 
possesses  the  same  attractive  power. 
Glass  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
and  hence,  when  rubbed  with  the  silk,  it 
remains  charged  for  a  long  time,  if  it  is 
dry,  and  not  in  contact  with  any  good 
conductor. 

While  engaged  in  the  above  experi- 
ment, the  performer  may  pass  the  rod 
through  the  hand,  and  he  will  find  that 
all  its  attractive  power  is  gone,  having 
passed  into  the  body  through  the  hand. 

Let  two  balls  suspended  with  silk,  in- 
stead of  one,  now  be  used;  they  will  be 
attracted  as  before,  but  as  soon  as  they 
touch  the  rod,  not  only  do  they  fly  from 
it,  but  also  from  each  other.  The  reason 
for  this  is  now  very  easily  given,  as  we 
know  both  of  them  to  have  been  charged 
with  the  same  kind  of  electricity,  and  as 
these  always  repel,  we  readily  see  why 
they  are  kept  apart,  until  the  electricity 
which  they  have  received  has  been  dissi- 
pated in  the  surrounding  air. 

Now  place  a  metallic  rod  of  any  kind, 
say  a  piece  of  wire,  or  a  poker,  across 
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two  glass  tumblers,  the  latter  acting  as 
insulators,  that  is,  preventing  the  escape 
of  the  electricity  through  them,  and  then 
on  one  end  of  the  rod  suspend  two  pith 
balls,  by  means  of  linen  thread.  Now 
rub  the  glass  briskly  with  the  silk,  and 
place  it  in  contact  with  the  other  end  of 
the  rod,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
two  balls  immediately  separate  from  each 
other.  From  this  we  see  that  the  elec- 
tricity generated  in  the  glass  passes  along 
the  rod,  through  the  linen  thread,  down 
to  the  pith  balls,  which,  being  thus 
charged  with  the  same  kind  of  electricity, 
are  at  once  repelled  from  each  other. 

If  the  operation  of  rubbing  the  glass 
rod  be  performed  in  the  dark,  sparks  will 
be  noticed  to  pass  from  the  silk  to  the 
glass,  and  if  the  knuckle  be  placed  near 
enough  to  the  rod,  a  spark  will  be  seen  to 
pass  between  them,  accompanied  with  a 
slight  crackling  sound.  In  this  case  the 
electricity  generated  is  ready,  at  any  mo- 
ment, to  pass  into  any  of  the  surrounding 
objects ;  but  the  air,  being  a  poor  conduc- 
tor, will  not  allow  it  to  pass,  unless  the 
object  be  near  enough,  when  in  its  eager- 
ness to  escape,  it  forces  its  way  through 
the  thin  layer  of  air  between,  and  in 
doing  so,  the  great  exertion  required  has 
displaced  the  air,  thus  producing  the 
crackling  sound,  and  generated  both  heat 
and  light. 

All  these  experiments  may  be  per- 
formed by  a  rod  of  gutta  percha,  or  seal- 
ing wax,  instead  of  glass,  but  in  any  case 
where  the  glass  repels  or  attracts,  the 
sealing  wax  or  gutta  percha  will  produce 
the  opposite.  From  this  we  may  draw 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  electricity  developed,  of  such  a  nature 
that  where  the  one  attracts  the  other 
repels.  This  may  also  be  shown  by 
using  the  silk  after  it  has  been  rubbed, 
instead  of  the  glass  rod;  the  same  effects 
will  be  produced,  only  when  the  glass 
rod  repels,  the  silk  will  attract. 

Another  experiment  may  be  performed 
by  rubbing  a  cat's  fur  with  the  hand ;  a 
crackling  sound  is  heard,  and  if  this  is 
done  in  the  dark,  sparks  will  be  seen  to 


pass  between  the  hand  and  the  fur.  In 
this  case  the  friction  of  the  hand  gener- 
ates electricity  of  one  kind  in  the  hand, 
and  the  opposite  in  the  fur;  and  as  op- 
posite kinds  always  attract  each  other, 
they  pass  from  the  one  body  to  the  other, 
until  the  amount  of  both  kinds  in  each  is 
the  same,  when  both  bodies  are  said  to 
be  in  a  neutral  condition.  But  in  their 
passage  from  one  body  to  the  other,  the 
spark  and  sound  is  produced,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  glass  rod  and  knuckle, 
and  for  the  same  reason. 

If  a  machine  be  constructed  for  gener- 
ating this  frictional  electricity  on  a  larger 
scale,  the  spark  may  be  made  to  pass 
through  thin  pieces  of  wood,  or  other 
objects,  breaking  them,  setting  them  on 
fire,  heating  metals,  melting  them,  and 
even  reducing  them  to  a  gaseous  condi- 
tion; in  fact,  all  the  effects  that  are  at 
times  produced  by  lightning,  when  it 
strikes  objects  that  are  not  good  conduc- 
tors. Even  the  peculiar  smell  noticed 
near  bodies  struck  by  lightning  is  also 
detected  where  electrical  machines  are  at 
work. 

The  complete  identity,  however,  of 
lightning  and  the  electrical  spark,  al- 
though long  before  believed,  was  not  fully 
known  until  Franklin  demonstrated  it 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  He 
constructed  a  kite  of  silk,  and  used  a 
hempen  string  to  hold  it;  as  the  kite 
arose,  and  came  in  contact  with  a  black 
cloud  not  far  distant,  the  electricity  from 
the  cloud  was  collected  on  the  surface  of 
the  kite,  and  carried  down  the  string, 
where  it  might  have  passed  to  the  earth, 
but  the  lower  end  of  the  string  was  at- 
tached to  a  key,  and  this  to  a  post,  by 
means  of  a  silk  thread,  which,  as  we 
have  seen  already,  is  a  non-conductor. 
The  little  fibres  of  the  hempen  string 
were  observed  to  be  standing  erect,  be- 
cause they  had  all  been  charged  by  the 
same  force,  and  hence  were  striving  to 
get  as  far  away  from  each  other  as  possi- 
ble. When  the  knuckle  was  placed  near 
the  key,  a  spark  was  drawn  from  it,  and, 
in  short,  all  the  experiments  that  could 
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be  performed  with  an  electrical  machine, 
could  be  performed  also  with  the  electri- 
city thus  obtained  from  the  cloud. 

Some  time  after  this  a  similar  experi- 
ment was  performed  by  Dalibard,  a 
Frenchman.  He  used,  however,  a  long 
pointed  rod,  set  erect  so  that  the  point 
might  reach  high  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
thus  collect  and  conduct  the  electricity 
from  the  higher  regions.  This  experi- 
ment, like  Franklin's,  met  with  complete 
success.  It  was  while  thus  engaged  that 
Professor  Richman,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
was  struck  dead,  by  the  lightning,  which, 
according  to  one  of  his  assistants,  passed 
from  the  rod  in  the  shape  of  a  large  ball 
of  fire. 

But  the  question  now  is,  How  are 
these  clouds  and  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  thus  charged?  The  currents 
of  air,  in  the  shape  of  winds,  moving 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  against 
each  other,  thus  produce  large  quantities 
of  electricity  by  friction.  At  the  same 
time  the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  de- 
composition, and  evaporation  of  impure 
water,  also  produce,  in  a  manner  little 
understood,  large  quantities. 

Now,  if  clouds  happen  to  be  charged 
with  opposite  kinds  of  electricity,  they 
will  be  drawn  to  each  other,  and  when 
they  approach  within  a  certain  distance, 
the  spark  passes  between  them,  always 
taking  the  path  that  offers  the  least  re- 
sistance to  its  passage,  and  this,  of 
course,  in  most  cases,  would  be  a  zigzag 
line.  Sometimes  the  spark  passes  to  the 
earth.  These  cases,  most  of  us  have, 
no  doubt,  observed,  and  a  moment's  re- 
flection will  at  once  point  out  to  us  the 
identity  of  this  spark,  which  we  call 
lightning,  and  that  produced  in  the  case 
of  the  knuckle  and  glass  rod,  or  the  hand 
and  cat's  fur;  only  the  one  is  on  a  far 
grander  scale  than  the  other.  The  length 
of  time  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the 
spark  from  one  cloud  to  another,  or  to  the 
earth,  has  been  estimated  at  less  than  the 
ten-thousandth  part  of  a  second. 

Another  kind  of  lightning  is  some- 
times seen,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  ball 


of  fire,  descending  slowly  toward  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  then  rebound- 
ing from  it  like  an  elastic  ball,  or  some- 
times fixing  itself  on  the  top  of  some 
pointed  object,  as  a  lightning  rod,  and 
remaining  there  for  some  time,  when  it 
suddenly  bursts  with  a  loud  report.  This 
kind  sometimes  lasts  seven  or  eight  sec- 
onds, but  its  nature  is  yet  totally  un- 
known. It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the 
same  as  that  which  caused  the  death  of 
Prof.  Richman. 

Thunder  is  exactly  analogous  to  the 
crackling  sound  that  accompanies  the 
sparks,  in  the  above  experiments,  only 
of  course  on  a  grander  scale.  Sound 
can  only  be  produced  by  the  jarring  of 
the  atmosphere  in  some  way,  and  the  air 
thus  disturbed  beats  upon  the  organs  of 
hearing,  causing  sound.  Now,  as  the 
spark  passes,  it  must  displace  the  air,  or, 
heating  it,  must  also  expand  it,  in  either 
case  producing  the  commotion  of  the  at- 
mosphere necessary  to  sound. 

If  a  metallic  rod  be  placed  erect  and 
connected  with  the  ground,  the  electricity 
of  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  will  be 
quietly  conducted  through.it,  and  will  not 
be  obliged  to  force  its  way  through  some 
poor  conductor,  and  thus  cause  those  sad 
results  that  sometimes  accompany  the 
striking  of  lightning.  This  is  the  lightning 
rod,  first  suggested  by  Franklin.     Quebec. 


Getting  up  and  Prospering. — Getting 
up  in  a  cold  room  to  make  a  fire  is  like 
getting  up  in  life.  If  you  crawl  timidly 
out  of  bed,  go  on  tip-toe  to  the  stove, 
and  allow  the  shivers  to  get  control  of 
you  before  the  kindling  starts,  your  fire 
will  probably  be  a  failure,  and  you  will 
half  freeze  to  death  in  the  operation.  -But 
if  you  jump  out  bravely,  bustle  around, 
pull  on  your  clothes,  knock  over  a  chair 
or  two,  and  pitch  in  the  stove  wood,  you 
will  probably  be  too  warm  before  the  fire 
gets  to  burning,  and  have  to  open  a  win- 
dow. So  in  life.  Attack  it  timidly  and 
you  will  fail.  Grapple  with  it,  hurry  up 
things,  stir  around,  conquer  fortune,  and 
you  will  be  a  success. 
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"A  visit  to  the  Mammoth  Cave!" 
Four  of  our  party,  "on  pleasure  bent," 
were  discussing  what  we  should  do  to 
make  the  most  of  a  two  weeks'  vacation 
granted  by  our  employer,  when  an  old 
gentleman  standing  near  us,  having  over- 
heard our  remarks,  ventured  the  above 
suggestion,  for  which  we  thanked  him, 
and  the  matter  was  settled.  All  the 
necessary  arrangements  being  complet- 
ed, we  started  on  our  journey,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day  reached  our 
destination. 

The  Mammoth  Cave,  in  Kentucky,  is 
the  largest  and  most  remarkable  known 
cave  in  the  world ;  it  is  situated  in  Ed- 
mondson  County,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  south-south-west  of  Lexington,  and 
is  entered  from  the  banks  of  the  Green 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival, 
accompanied  by  negro  guides,  we  reached 
the  entrance  to  the  cave,  a  fissure  thirty 
feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  high,  in  the  side 
of  a  limestone  hill,  and  half  concealed 
by  vines  and  shrubbery.  Descending  a 
slope  about  fifty  yards  in  length,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  gallery  half  a  mile 
long  and  sixty  feet  wide,  with  a  remarka- 
bly level  floor,  and  which,  because  of  the 
immense  number  of  bats  and  rats  that 
infest  the  place,  is  called  the  Hall  of 
Audubon,  after  the  great  American  orni- 
thologist. At  the  farther  extremity  of 
this  hall  is  the  Rotunda,  a  spacious  am- 
phitheatre, one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet  wide  and  one  hundred  feet  high, 
from  which  numerous  passages  branch 
off  in  various  directions.  Following  our 
guides,  we  were  conducted  through  one 
of  these  passages,  down  a  rapid  slope, 
into  the  Gothic  Church,  a  chamber  three 
hundred  feet  in  circumference,  the  lofty 
roof  of  which  is  arched  like  the  nave  of 
a  cathedral,  and  hung  with  stalactites, 
some  of  which  extend  to  the  floor;  these, 
with  the  stalagmites  rising  from  below, 
form,  as  it  were,  cathedral  pillars,  a 
pulpit,   seats,  etc.,   and,  lighted  by   our 


torches,  the  whole  bore  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  an  illuminated  Gothic  Church. 

Leading  from  this  room  is  the  Gothic 
Avenue,  not  less  beautiful  than  the 
church  itself,  and  through  which  we 
were  led  to  the  Chamber  of  Ghosts,  so 
named  from  the  number  of  mummies 
that  were  found  therein  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery.  In  this  chamber  were  several 
stone  huts,  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors,  of  which  there  were  at  one 
time  quite  a  number. 

Passing  through  the  Chamber  of 
Ghosts,  we  entered  a  low,  narrow,  wind- 
ing passage,  called  the  Valley  of  Humil- 
ity, first  descending  a  series  of  ladders, 
and  then  crossing  a  chasm  by  a  rickety 
wooden  bridge.  As  we  went  on,  the 
passage  grew  straighter,  and  the  roof 
lower,  so  that  we  were  compelled  to 
crawl  upon  all  fours,  and  suddenly  ter- 
minated in  a  kind  of  balcony,  termed  the 
Devil's  Chair,  a  recess  cut  in  the  side  of 
a  perpendicular  rock,  and  provided  with 
a  window,  through  which  we  looked  into 
the  Bottomless  Pit. 

As  we  gazed  into  this  yawning  abyss, 
our  guides  kindled  some  pieces  of  twist- 
ed paper,  dipped  in  oil,  and  threw  them 
in,  but  these  appeared  to  keep  falling 
until  they  burned  out,  without  reaching 
the  bottom.  We  were  assured  by  our 
guides  that,  though  this  pit  had  been 
sounded  to  a  depth  of  over  eight  hun- 
dred feet,  no  bottom  had  been  found; 
and  among  the  many  surprising  tales  re- 
lated to  us,  was  one  by  an  old  negro,  of 
a  couple  of  fugitive  slaves,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  cave,  but  had  been 
discovered,  and  who,  when  they  saw  no 
way  of  escape,  leaped  into  the  darkness, 
hand  in  hand,  and  that  not  even  an  echo 
returned  to  announce  their  arrival  at  the 
bottom ! 

At  the  close  of  this  narrative,  we  sig- 
nified our  willingness  to  leave  the  brink 
of  this  fearful  gulf,  and  were  led  through 
a  rough  passage  to  the  Mammoth  Dome, 
an  immense  cavern,  with  a  vaulted  roof 
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nearly  four  hundred  feet  high,  which  was 
enveloped  in  such  dense  darkness  as  to 
be  invisible  by  the  light  of  the  torches. 
Ascending  a  winding  path  a  short  dis- 
tance, we  entered  the  Star  Chamber — 
most  appropriately  named.  The  dome, 
being  incrusted  all  over  with  stalactites 
of  black  gypsum,  when  illuminated  by 
the  light  of  torches, so  resembles  the  sky 
on  a  clear  summer's  night,  that  for  a 
moment  we  fancied  ourselves  gazing  at 
the  myriads  of  stars  in  the  firmament; 
and  could  scarcely  realize  that  we  were 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  below  the 
earth's  surface,  in  a  cavern  lighted  only 
by  the  torches  we  carried. 

We  were  next  conducted  to  the  shores 
of  a  body  of  water  called  the  Dead  Sea. 
Passing  along  this,  we  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  the  River  Styx,  a  stream  thirty 
feet  wide  and  forty  feet  deep,  which 
seems  to  issue  from  under  the  rock,  and 
after  flowing  onward  about  five  hundred 
feet,  disappears  as  mysteriously  as  it 
comes.  In  this  river  have  been  found 
two  species  of  fish,  in  color  nearly  white, 
and  unknown  elsewhere;  one  of  these  is 
the  eyeless  fish ;  and  the  other,  though 
with  the  appearance  of  eyes,  is  entirely 
blind.  Having  entered  the  boat  here 
provided,  our  guides  paddled  out  into  the 
stream,  giving  a  loud  whoop,  the  echoes  of 
which,  as  they  came  through  the  vaults 
and  passages,  sent  a  chill  through  our 
frames. 

As  we  moved  onward,  the  ghostlike  ap- 
t  pearance  of  everything  around,  making 
us  feel  in  anything  but  a  humorous  mood, 
we  were  startled  by  noises  from  every 
direction,  at  first  sharp  and  clear,  then 
deep  and.  hollow,  and  springing  to  our 
feet,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  upsetting 
the  boat,  were  chagrined  to  discover  our 
guides  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the 
success  of  the  trick  played  upon  us;  they 
had,  unnoticed  by  us,  neared  the  bank, 
and  struck  a  ledge  of  rock  with  their 
paddles,  the  sound  and  echoes  of  which 
had  nearly  frightened  us  out  of  our  wits. 
We  left  the  boat  where  the  river  disap- 
pears, and  after    going  a  short  distance, 


passed  a  small  sulphur  spring,  then 
through  the  beautiful  Cleveland  Avenue, 
into  Snowball  Room,  so  named  from  the 
whiteness  of  its  walls. 

From  here  our  way  led  through  a  long 
passage,  in  some  places  narrow,  steep, 
and  rugged,  in  others  wide  and  level,  to 
what  is  known  as  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, a  mass  of  rocks  which  have  fallen 
across  the  path.  Crossing  these,  we 
were  ushered  into  the  far  famed  Fairy 
Grotto. 

Never  before  had  our  eyes  beheld  such 
wonders  as  in  this  Mammoth  Cave.  The 
stalactites,  some  of  them  of  immense 
size  and  dazzling  beauty,  which  adorned 
its  interior,  in  almost  every  possible  vari- 
ety of  form  and  grouping;  its  mysterious 
chambers ;  its  pillared  domes ;  its  fathom- 
less gulfs,  and  its  dark  waters,  all  served 
to  incite  our  awe  and  admiration.  But 
the  magnificent  scene  before  us  seemed 
to  eclipse  all  these. 

In  this  room,  ten  miles  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  cave,  is  a  group  of  stalac- 
tites, apparently  in  imitation  of  an  orien- 
tal palm  tree,  from  the  top  of  which  the 
water  is  still  running;  here,  too,  are 
pillars  and  arches,  still  unfinished,  but 
which,  as  the  sonorous  droppings  all 
around  testify,  are  steadily  nearing 
completion;  while  floor,  roof  and  walls 
are  profusely  studded  with  snow-white 
gems,  sparkling  with  star-like  fire,  giving 
to  the  whole  the  semblance  of  a  fairy 
realm. 

Here,  our  guides  informed  us,  was  the 
farthest  point  to  which  we  might  proceed, 
and  we  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  surprised  to  learn  that  we  had 
spent  twelve  hours  within  its  dark  reces- 
ses, amid  scenes  not  easily  forgotten. 

Roy  Kenneth. 


Education  is  a  companion  which  no 
misfortune  can  depress,  no  clime  destroy, 
no  energy  alienate,  no  despotism  enslave. 
At  home,  a  friend ;  abroad,  an  introduc- 
tion; in  solitude,  a  solace;  in  society,  an 
ornament.  It  gives  at  once  grace  and 
government  to  genius. 


CHASTITY. 
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CHASTITY. 


Brightest  in  the  galaxy  of  cardinal 
virtues,  shines  forth  chastity.  Truthful- 
ness, honesty,  temperance,  and  benevo- 
lence rank  among  the  supreme  graces 
that  should  shed  a  lustre  round  the  life 
and  character  of  every  Saint,  but  the 
sheen  of  none  of  them  can  out-rival  the 
holy  halo  with  which  chastity  crowns  her 
devotee. 

What  a  joy  to  wear  the  unstained  gar- 
ments of  the  chaste  !  What  happiness  to 
know  that  no  where  on  our  robes  ap- 
pears the  black,  loathsome,soul-corroding 
stain  so  hard  to  remove  from  the  gar- 
ment of  the  unchaste  !  The  youth  whose 
spiritual  apparel  is  thus  immaculate,  may 
well  pride  himself  on  the  possession  of 
a  pearl  beyond  all  price,  a  diadem  com- 
pared to  which  the  proudest  and  costliest 
coronets  of  earth  are  but  dross ;  a  crown 
which,  when  worldly  jewels  pale  and 
become  insignificant  in  respect  to  worth 
or  brilliancy,  will  shine  with  a  lustre  that 
even  angels  might  desire. 

But  what  a  calamity  to  lose  one's 
virtue !  What  a  void  there  is  in  that 
soul  from  which  chastity  has  fled! 
How  bitter  is  the  remorse  when  the 
realization  of  its  loss  first  bursts  upon 
the  terrified  victim !  No  matter  what  were 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  it;  no  mat- 
ter who  the  person  may  be,  if  he  or 
she  has  ever  been  taught  the  value  of 
virtue,  when  its  loss  is  first  felt  and  re- 
alized, the  sensation  must  be  agonizing. 
Self  respect  has  received  a  shattering 
blow.  A  burden  of  remorse  over- 
whelms the  conscience,  which  repeats 
incessantly  the  leper's  cry:  "Unclean,  un- 
clean, unclean!" 

Among  the  laws  which  God  has,  from 
time  to  time,  given  to  mankind  for  their 
government,  that  of  chastity  has  ever 
been  prominent  for  its  strictness  and  the 
severe  penalties  attending  its  violation ; 
and  no  matter  how  great,  mighty,  wise 
or  honorable  the  person  may  have  been, 
even  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  a  crime 
against  chastity    would    cause    his    fall, 


and  the  visitation  of  God's  judgments 
upon  him. 

No  people  in  the  world  understand  so 
well  as  do  the  Latter-day  Saints  the 
value  of  chastity,  and  the  infinite  im- 
portance of  its  preservation.  The  bap- 
tism of  water  in  the  likeness  of  a  new 
birth,  and  of  the  spirit  through  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  the  washings  and  anoint- 
ings, and  the  holy  ordinances  of  the 
House  of  God  are  all  designed  for  the 
purification  and  sanctification  of  the 
spirit  and  of  the  body  of  man.  The 
earthly  tabernacle  that  has  thus  been 
purified,  sanctified  and  cleansed,  is  fitted 
to  receive  a  resurrection  in  the  celestial 
glory;  to  come  forth  from  the  grave,  a 
glorious,  resplendent,  effulgent  form, 
surpassing  in  its  lustrous  splendor,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  sun  at  noonday.  It  is 
with  such  a  tabernacle  as  this,  that  the 
spirits  of  Saints,  elected  to  a  celestial 
glory,  will  be  clothed. 

But,  "he  that  committeth  adultery  sin- 
neth  against  his  own  body,"  thereby  cor- 
rupting it,  hindering  or  preventing  the 
process  of  its  glorification,  and  dooming 
it  to  exclusion  from  the  presence  of  God, 
and  to  association  with  the  loathsome 
and  corrupt. 

"And  I  looked,  and  lo,  a  Lamb  stood 
on  the  mount  Sion,  and  with  him  a  hun- 
dred forty  and  four  thousand,  having  his 
Father's  name  written  in  their  foreheads. 

"And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  as 
the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the 
voice  of  a  great  thunder:  and  I  heard 
the  voice  of  harpers,  harping  with  their 
harps. 

"And  they  sung  as  it  were  a  new  song 
before  the  throne,  and  before  the  four 
beasts  and  the  elders:  and  no  man  could 
learn  that  song  but  the  hundred  and 
forty  and  four  thousand,  which  were  re- 
deemed from  the  earth. 

"These  are  they  which  were  not  defiled 
with  women;  for  they  are  virgins.  These 
are  they  which  follow  the  Lamb  whither- 
soever he  goeth.     These  were  redeemed 
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from  among  men,  being  the  first  fruits 
unto  God  and  the  Lamb." — Rev.  xiv. 

The  revelations  of  ancient  times,  and 
those  which  God  has  given  to  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  teach  that  if  we  would  be 
redeemed  in  His  Kingdom,  associate 
with  the  sanctified  in  the  eternal  worlds, 
receive  a  crown,  and  be  permitted,  in  the 
resurrection,  to  enjoy  the  holy  and  exalt- 
ed happiness  of  a  celestial  family  circle, 
we  must  observe  to  strictly  keep  the  law 
of  Chastity.  There  must  be  no  trifling 
with  this  law,  nor  unholy  dalliance  with 
the  lewd.  The  influence  of  the  latter  is 
at  deadly  enmity  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  will  dwarf  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  the  soul,  of  every  good,  pure, 
ennobling  or  exalting  sentiment.  The 
company  of  such  should  be  shunned  as 
we  would  avoid  contact  with  contagion. 

As  with  persons,  so  with  nations.    One 


of  the  prime  causes  of  the  fall  of  em- 
pires, that  in  past  ages  have  held  domin- 
ion in  the  earth,  but  now  have  passed 
away,  leaving  only  a  heap  of  ruins  to 
mark  where  they  once  stood,  in  all  their 
lofty  grandeur,  was  a  disregard  of  the 
laws  of  Chastity;  while  nations  and 
races  who  have  kept  this  law,  have  al- 
ways increased  in  power  and  prosperity. 

So  will  it  be  with  Zion.  She  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  Queen  of  Nations, 
peerless  in  her  power,  intelligence,  pros- 
perity and  glory.  But  to  accomplish 
her  brilliant  destiny,  she  must  train  up 
her  youth  in  chastity  and  holiness.  Let, 
then,  her  youth  know  the  destiny  to 
which  they  have  been  born,  the  work 
which  they  have  been  placed  upon  the 
earth  to  do,  and  qualify  themselves  for 
both  by  living  lives  of  temperance,  holi- 
ness and  chastity.      B.  F.  Cummings,  Jr. 
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Indecision  is  fatal  to  prosperity. 
Every  being  has  an  ambition  to  become 
great.  The  child  looks  forward  to  youth ; 
the  youth,  to  the  proud  moments  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  of  fame  and  pros- 
perity; and  the  man  and  woman  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  comfort  shall 
surround  them,  and  sons  and  daughters 
shall  bless  them.  Nearly  all  have  rev- 
eled in  the  pleasing  thought  of  what  they 
should  perform  sometime  in  the  future. 
But,  as  time  stops  for  nobody,  it  came 
and  went,  and  deceitful  Indecision  causes 
them  to  wait;  the  bright  dreams  of 
great  deeds,  that  have  haunted  the  im- 
aginations of  the  youth,  have  not  been 
acted  upon;  manhood  is  dawning  upon 
them,  another  effort  is  thought  of,  by 
which  they  should  be  able  to  carry  out 
their  well  laid  plans  for  gaining  know- 
ledge, fame  or  prosperity,  but  it  has 
not  been  acted  upon,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  time  has  passed,  age  has  crept 
upon  them,  and  their  plans  are  unful- 
filled. Young  men  have  been  known  to  lay 


the  most  praiseworthy  plans  and  even  to 
work  for  a  short  time,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  school  themselves,  arise  from  one 
position  of  worth  to  another,  and  finally 
make  their  fame  and  fortune  in  the 
world;  and  then,  after  all  their  good 
plans,  they  have,  as  the  average  editor 
would  put  it,  hired  themselves  as  pitchers 
for  base  ball  clubs. 

The  difficulty  with  many  is,  they  do  not 
wish  to  labor  for  promotion.  They  look 
to  those  who  have  acquired  perfection 
through  arduous  toil,  and  think  that,  with- 
out any  extra  exertion,  they  should  be 
able  to  do  likewise.  Let  the  young  re- 
member that  if  they  would  become  good 
workmen,  they  must  labor  for  it.  If  a  man . 
would  be  a  good  farmer,  he  must  first  de- 
cide that  he  will,  and  then  begin  at  the  very, 
foundation  of  the  art ;  and  by  hard  labor 
and  year's  of  experience,  become  familiar 
with  the  work  that  must  be  known  to  the 
successful  tiller  of  the  soil.  It  would  be 
useless  for  him  to  look  to  some  aged  vet- 
eran, possessing  his  broad,  fruitful  fields, 
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well  filled  granaries  and  comfortable  hab- 
itations, and  say:  "I  would  be  a  farmer, 
if  I  had  such  possessions." 

It  will  be  of  little  avail  for  a  man  who 
is  desirous  of  being  a  teacher,  to  wish 
that  he  was  as  well  educated,  or  pos- 
sessed as  much  governing  power,  or  lived 
with  as  much  ease,  or  was  as  well  known 

as  Mr. ,  the  school  teacher.     No;  he 

must  decide  now,  that  he  will  possess 
these  qualifications,  and  then  begin  at 
the  bottom,  and  go  through  all  the  trials 
of  a  faithful  worker;  learn  what  it  is  to 
live  without  an  income,  to  study  over 
vexing  problems  when  others  are  seeking 
pleasure  or  ease  and  to  abandon  every- 
thing else,  to  successfully  pursue  the  one 
great  object  of  his  life,  study;  thereby 
suiting  himself  for  the  toilsome,  but  en- 
vied position  of  a  teacher. 

If  a  young  man  desires  to  be  a  printer, 
it  is  absurd  for  him  to  wish  immediately 
to  occupy  the  editor's  chair  or  the  fore- 
man's position.  He  must  labor  for  days 
and  years  in  obscurity,  sweeping  the 
floor,  filling  the  lamps,  washing  the 
forms,  running  errands,  picking  "pi," 
and  setting  type,  before  he  can  be  called 
a  printer.  And  so  it  is  with  all  other 
callings  in  life.  Nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished without  hard  labor. 

Think  of  these  things.  Find  out  for 
what  position  you  are  best  suited,  then 
decide  and  begin  to-day,  and  never  cease 
your  toil,  though  you  labor  in  poverty 
and  obscurity,  until  you  become  the  first 
class  farmer,  the  learned  teacher,  or  the 
accomplished  printer.  Never  forgetting 
your  God,  labor  to-day,  and  you  will 
pave  a  path  for  the  morrow,  whose  dust 
shall  be  gold,  whose  pavement,  prosperi- 
ty, and  whose  surroundings,  happiness. 
Though  you  labor,  sweat,  thirst  and 
hunger  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  to-day, 
decide  to  press  onward,  and  you  will  rise 
with  the  sun  of  the  morrow,  on  the  lofty 
summit,  looked  up  to,  with  respect  and 
honor,  by  those  who  are  struggling  for  a 
similar  position,  and  by  thousands  of  in- 
decisive characters  below. 

E.  H.  Anderson. 


GOD    BLESS    OUR   HOME. 

God  bless  our  home — how  sweet  the  prayer ; 

For  all  is  love  if  God  is  there; 

'Tis  heaven  on  earth  if  home  afford 

The  peace  that  cometh  from  the  Lord : 

And  naught  but  sweetest  joy  can  come, 

If  only  God  will  bless  our  home. 

God  bless  our  home,  our  humble  plea, 
Shall  oft  ascend,  O  Lord,  to  Thee; 
Let  Thy  good  spirit  from  above, 
Fill  our  hearts  with  Thine  own  love; 
That  we  with  faith  may  ever  come, 
And  claim  a  blessing  on  our  home. 

God  bless  our  home,  our  happy  home, 
That  e'en  if  angels  chance  to  come, 
They  may  be  pleased  awhile  to  stay, 
And  bless  us  ere  they  go  away. 
Teach  us  to  live  till  Christ  shall  come, 
That  we  may  dwell  with  Him  at  home. 

Geo.  Manwaring, 


In  regard  to  the  age  of  members  of  the 
Associations:  The  officers  of  the  Y.  M. 
and  Y.  L.  Associations  were  called  to 
the  stand  on  a  certain  occasion,  when 
among  those  who  came  was  Miss  E.  R. 
Snow,  aged  seventy-five  years,  who  re- 
marked as  she  ascended  the  platform: 
"I  don't  know  that  I  am  an  officer  of  any 
Association,  but  I  am  one  of  the  young 
ladies." 

The  following  pleasant  thing  in  the 
way  of  definition  occurred  a  few  days 
since,  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  a 
city  in  Massachusetts.     A  member  of  the 

committee,  Captain ,  was  visiting  the 

school,  and  the  class  having  read  from 
Webster's  address  at  Plymouth,  the  cap- 
tain asked  the  class,  "Who  was  Webster?" 

One  boy  said  "a  statesman,"  another 
"an  orator." 

"But  what  is  a  statesman?"  asked  the 
captain. 

"A  man  who  goes  around  making 
speeches,"  answered  a  boy. 

"That  is  not  quite  right,"  replied  the 
captain ;  "7  go  around  sometimes  making 
speeches,"  but  I  am  not  a  statesman." 

A  bright  little  fellow  spoke  up :  "7  know. 
It  is  a  man  who  goes  around  making  good 
speeches." — Harper's  Monthly. 
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CHOICE    OF    BOOKS. 

The  companionship  of  a  good  book  is 
almost  as  dear  as  that  of  a  living  friend ; 
and  not  unfrequently  of  far  more  ben- 
efit, particularly  to  those  who  exercise 
better  judgment  in  the  selection  of  books 
than  in  the  choice  of  friends.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  however,  one  who  is  careful 
about  what  he  reads  and  how  he  reads, 
will  manifest  corresponding  discretion  in 
making  friends. 

With  the  Latter-day  Saints  the  only 
revealed  restriction  placed  upon  them,  in 
the  choice  of  literature,  is  to  the  effect 
that  only  good  books  containing  know- 
ledge should  be  read  by  them.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Lord  gave  the  Saints  in- 
struction on  this  point  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Church,  to  settle  the  dubiety  of 
some,  who  were  just  beginning  to  learn 
by  revelation  from  the  lips  of  the  living 
oracles,  and  were  afraid  of  contamina- 
tion if  they  gave  credence  to  the  writings 
of  worldly  authors,  who  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  inspiration. 

While,  in  view  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  worthless  literature  and  of  deceptive, 
corrupt  and  vicious  matter  found  in  books, 
there  was  and  is  good  cause  for  fear  of 
contamination,  we  are  taught  by  the  reve- 
lation that  it  is  not  in  the  economy  of 
heaven  to  reject  and  make  no  use  of  that 
which  has  merit,  is  truthful,  and  will  add 
to  our  fund  of  information,  even  though 
it  may  not  be  brought  forth  by  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord.  It  has  therefore  been 
the  policy  of  our  people   to  encourage 


miscellaneous  education  as  derived  from 
the  best  text  books  used  in  the  world; 
and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  their  chil- 
dren, books  upon  every  subject  that  will 
instruct  and  entertain  them. 

That  many  however  do  not  appreciate 
the  worth  of  books,  or  their  influence  in 
a  growing  community  seems  at  times 
very  apparent,  either  in  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  reading  matter,  or  in  the  habit- 
ual use  of  nothing  but  the  flimsiest  sen- 
sational fiction. 

We  do  not  wish  to  oppose  too  strenu- 
ously the  reading  of  light  literature,  it 
often  presents  most  faithfully  true  pictures 
of  life.  But  we  are  opposed  to  making 
it  our  principal  intellectual  food.  The 
staff  of  intellectual  life  is  fact,  and  only 
the  healthful  mind  that  so  esteems  it,  is 
capable  of  justly  weighing  other  reading 
matter,  or  deriving  any  benefit  or  real 
entertainment  from  it.  Nothing  con- 
duces so  much  to  reflection  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  as  the  simple 
statement  of  facts.  What  a  world  of 
thought  is  suggested  in  the  scriptural 
quotation:  "In  the  days  of  Peleg  the 
earth  was  divided."  The  history  of  the 
continents  and  of  the  oceans  told  in  a 
single  sentence. 

Make  fact  the  basis  of  our  reading — 
there  is  none  more  profitable  than  scrip- 
tural— and  we  will  find  that  the  written 
words  of  inspired  or  studious  men  will 
afford  us  intelligence  and  useful  know- 
ledge that  will  be  of  benefit  to  us  all  our 
days.  While  if  we  only  indulge  our  ap- 
petites for  fiction,  the  best  portion  of  our 
lives  will  flit  away,  leaving  us  no  farther 
advanced  than  at  first,  and  indeed  worse 
off;  for  we  will  have  lost  memory, 
and  even  the  every  day  objects  and  in- 
cidents of  life  will  have  passed  from  our 
recollection.  There  is  no  more  common 
result  of  the  novel  reading  habit  than 
the  destruction  of  memory. 

Let  us,  therefore,  make  friends  of  our 
books,  and  carefully  peruse  them  for  the 
good  they  will  do  us ;  this  will  lead  us  to 
judicious  selections.  We  will  be  as 
choice  in  our  association  with  literature 
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as  with  men,  and  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  influence  of  such  association 
will  be  manifest  in  improved  tastes,  man- 
ners and  occupations. 

Every  young  man  should  always  be  en- 
gaged reading  one  book,  if  he  can  devote 
but  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time  to  its  peru- 
sal, he  will  eventually  finish  it,  and  be 
ready  for  another.  Their  fifteen  minute 
readings,  say  the  great  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  have  been  the  most  serviceable 
of  any  in  their  lives.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  any  one  not  reading  for  lack  of  time. 
A  few  moments  devoted  to  an  acquaint- 
ance on  the  street  corner  in  idle  chat  is 
considered  nothing.  But  what  untold 
advantage  they  might  be  to  us  if  devoted 
to  our  friend,  the  History,  or  the  Biog- 
raphy at  home. 

Our  Associations  should  exert  a  strong 
influence  among  the  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Territory,  in  regard 
to  the  kind  of  books  that  will  do  to 
read,  and  the  reading  habits  of  their 
members;  make  it  fashionable  to  read 
good  books,  and  the  trashy  nonsense  that 
has  found  its  way  into  many  homes  will 
vanish,  giving  place  to  volumes  of  worth 
that  we  will  not  be  ashamed  to  introduce 
to  living  friends  as  the  companions  of 
our  solitary  hours. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
We  have  lately  received  letters  from 
Elders   Carl  Anderson  and  Benj.  Cluff, 
Jr.,  dated  Laie,    Oahu,  S.   I.;    from  the 
latter  we  extract  the  following: 

"Our  late  conference,  which  ended 
Oct.  7th,  was  well  attended  by  natives 
from  all  the  Islands.  Besides  the  usual 
conference  business,  there  was  a  presi- 
dent, Sister  Margaret  Cluff,  appointed 
over  all  the  Relief  Societies  on  the  Is- 
lands, and  also  one  (myself)  over  the  Hui 
Opio — Young  Men's  Associations.  A 
home  missionary  fund  was  also  estab- 
lished, and  thirty-two  dollars  donated  by 
the  conference,  for  its  support.  Some 
of  the  principal  native  Elders  voluntarily 
commenced  a  contribution  to  build  a  new 


meeting  house,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  solicit  aid. 

"The  financial  condition  of  Laie  is  at 
present  quite  promising.  The  cane  field 
looks  better  since  the  rain,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  stock  is  improving.  A 
patch  of  cane,  planted  by  President 
Cluff  since  his  arrival,  and  containing 
about  ten  acres,  has  come  up  nicely,  and 
will  not  need  to  be  replanted, 

"The  brethren,  with  the  native  mis- 
sionaries, will  leave  for  their  different 
fields  of  labor  about  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, 1879,  and  return  sometime  in  March, 
1880. 

"All  feel  well  and  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  mission. 

"Wishing  you  much  success  in  your 
new  enterprise,  I  remain,  as  ever,  your 
brother  in  the  truth." 

Elder  Wm.  B.  Parkinson  writing  from 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  England,  says,  in 
relation  to  his  first  attempt  to  address  an 
audience: 

"I  mustered  up  courage  and  faced  the 
ordeal.  After  I  had  finished  I  was 
thankful  that  I  had  been  the  humble 
secretary  for  Morgan  Stake  Y.  M.  M. 
I.  A.,  and  had  had  a  little  experience 
in  explaining  the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

"Since  then,  while  in  the  Sheffield  Con- 
ference, in  company  with  Brother  George 
R.  Emery,  a  young  man  of  sterling  worth 
and  an  honor  to  the  Sixteenth  Ward  As- 
sociation, of  your  city.  I  have  traveled 
over  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  on  foot, 
and  preached  in  the  open  air,  to  very 
good  audiences,  thirty-three  times,  and 
fifty  times  indoors ;  on  all  these  occasions 
we  have  distributed  tracts,  and  have  done 
our  best  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel;  and  on  various 
occasions  I  have  thanked  the  Lord  for 
the  blessings  I  have  received,  through 
being  identified  with  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations,  before  leaving 
home;  because  I  had  studied  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  and  had  found  scriptural 
evidences  to  sustain  them  in  speaking 
before  our  meetings." 
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It  was  a  custom,  prevalent  in  the 
middle  ages,  for  knights  and  warriors, 
when  going  into  battle,  to  wear  upon 
their  shields  and  helmet  crests  the  motto 
of  the  house  or  family  to  which  they  be- 
longed. This  consisted,  generally,  of  a 
brief  moral  or  heroic  sentence,  chosen" 
and  adopted  by  the  founder  of  a' lineage 
as  a  general  criterion  of  guidance,  and 
cherished  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice 
(too  often  of  faith  only)  by  his  descend- 
ants. The  habit  of  wearing  engraven 
texts  on  shields  and  helmets,  has  become 
obsolete,  but  a  great  many  people  are  to- 
day wearing  mottoes  in  their  hearts,  which 
they  observe  far  more  faithfully  than 
their  mediaeval  progenitors  did  their  writ- 
ten symbols,  and  which  are  quite  as 
easily  discerned  as  though  they  were  en- 
grossed in  shining  letters  and  flaunted  to 
the  public  gaze.  Shall  I  give  the  motto 
which  nine-tenths  of  the  human  family 
carry  with  them  into  the  great  battle  of 
life?    It  is,  Me  and  Mine. 

The  extent  to  which  this  is  manifested, 
in  all  the  various  phases  of  life  and  in 
the  characters  of  some  of  "the  best  of 
men  and  women,"  is  really  remarkable. 
A  partiality  for  self  and  for  aught  that 
pertains  to  self,  is  undoubtedly  the  ruling 
weakness  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the 
whole  animal  creation,  for  that  matter, 
but  the  genus  homo  is  too  prolific  of  illus- 
tration to  allow  any  attention  being  given 
to  the  lower  orders  of  life. 

Egotism,  as  applied  to  the  individual,  is 
a  phase  of  character  so  common  and  ob- 
servable that  it  requires  little,  if  any,  dis- 
sertation. It  is  a  failing  contracted  al- 
most unconsciously,  and  it  might  be  said, 
quite  naturally.  Man  convinces  himself, 
as  he  may  with  much  propriety,  that  he  is 
the  very  centre  of  his  sphere  of  action; 
a  sort  of  fixed  star  around  which  all 
others  revolve,  and  were  intended  to  pay 
homage,  as  becomes  their  inferior  sta- 
tion. That  such  do  not  invariably  re- 
ceive the  reverence  to  which  they  think 
they  are  entitled,  is  true,  but  that  they 


expect  it,  is  also  true,  and  if  deprived  of 
their  fancied  rights,  waste  much  valuable 
time  endeavoring  to  persuade  others  that 
they  have  been  defrauded  of  their  due, 
and  that  the  world  as  a  good  paymaster, 
in  this  respect,  is  certainly  a  failure. 
The  amount  of  attention  such  people  re- 
quire, differs  with  their  natures  and  cir- 
cumstances; sometimes  being  defined  by 
the  position  they  hold  in  life,  and  the 
area  over  which  their  influence  extends, 
but  oftener  by  what  they  suppose  consti- 
tutes their  position  and  influence,  and,  it 
is  needless  to  add,  frequently  consists 
solely  of  the  supposition.  We  might 
choose,  for  extremes,  the  characters  of 
Napoleon  and  Diogenes.  The  "  Man  of 
Destiny"  demanded  the  homage  of  a 
world,  the  philosopher  in  rags  was  con- 
tented if  his  visitor  kept  out  of  his  sun- 
light; yet  each  exacted  what  he  sup- 
posed he  had  a  claim  to,  and  it  must  be 
conceded  that  Diogenes,  whom  we  may 
wrong  in  calling  an  egotist,  was  certainly 
in  the  right. 

No  person,  whatever  his  lot  or  condi- 
tion, is  inconsistent  in  believing  himself 
the  centre  of  his  sphere.  Every  being 
on  the  earth  is  an  autocrat  in  this  res- 
pect. All  he  sees,  hears  and  feels  are 
but  portions  of  a  circle  of  which  he  con- 
stitutes the  centre.  Sight,  hearing  and 
general  apprehension  are  barred  on  all 
sides  equidistantly.  It  is  therefore  a 
logical  fact,  that  man  is,  at  any  point,  ex- 
actly in  the  midst  of  a  circumference  de- 
fined by  the  normal  operation  of  his  own 
senses.  This  is  not  what  is  popularly 
called  egotism.  That  infirmity  only 
springs  into  existence  when  the  individ- 
ual imagines  himself  better,  higher  and 
worthier  than  his  associate  centres,  and 
that  he  was  placed  there  to  exact  the 
obedience  of,  and  domineer  over  his  sur- 
roundings. The  efforts  of  the  egotist  to 
induce  admiration,  were  they  not  so  of- 
fensive,would  often  be  very  amusing.  Not 
content  with  allowing  merit  to  elicit  its 
inevitable    recompense,   he  feels  it  his 
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duty,  that  virtue  go  not  unrewarded,  to 
inform  the  world  of  his  fine  talents  and 
excellent  qualities,  as  though  his  were 
the  only  mind  capable  of  perceiving 
them,  and,  by  so  doing,  unintentionally 
admits  that  his  virtues  are  so  infinitessi- 
mal  as  to  be  unapparent  to  any  mind  but 
the  one  of  which  they  form  a  part.  He 
will  even  go  so  far  as  to  teach  his  sought 
out  admirers  the  very  form  of  praise  he 
would  hear  from  their  lips,  thus  placing 
it  beyond  their  province  to  express  their 
own  opinion,  and  seems  perfectly  satisfied 
with  a  style  of  adulation  similar  to,  and 
almost  as  original  as  the  utterances  of 
the  electric  phonograph. 

The  egotistical  man  is  easily  detected, 
for  he  will  generally  be  found  doing  one 
or  the  other  of  two  things:  speaking  or 
acting  to  produce  a  sensation.  He  rare- 
ly ever  loses  himself  in  sincerity.  Ev- 
erything is  for  show;  he  walks,  talks, 
eats,  and,  if  possible,  would  sleep  for  the 
sake  of  an  effect.  Walking,  his  gait  and 
manner  are  affected ;  speaking,  he  either 
praises  or  disparages  himself,  that  his 
listeners  may  agree  or  disagree,  as  he 
desires;  and  if  holding  forth  from  the 
rostrum  or  the  pulpit,  instead  of  losing 
himself  in  his  subject,  loses  his  subject 
in  himself,  by  affectations  of  speech, 
manner,  and  position;  dining,  he  eats 
fast,  slow,  much  or  little,  as  he  feels 
will  attract  the  most  notice;  and  as  to 
sleeping,  he  would  go  without  entirely, 
or  drug  himself  into  perpetual  som- 
nolence for  a  similar  purpose.  In  fact, 
his  whole  life  is  a  wind-swolen  bubble, 
that  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  social 
stream,  glistens  in  superficial  glory 
for  a  little  season,  and  then — bursts. 
Egotism  is  certainly  ignorance,  and  the 
only  effectual  remedy  yet  discovered  for 
that  weakness,  is  sound,  sensible  knowl- 
edge. 

But  personal  partiality  is  not  the  only 
kind  of  egotism  we  are  considering;  for 
notwithstanding  the  derivation  and  ac- 
cepted usage  of  the  word,  the  spirit  of  its 
meaning  covers  a  much  wider  space  than 
is   merely  occupied  by  self.     The  man 


who  loves  himself  unduly  is  very  apt  to 
love  what  belongs  to  him,  in  the  same 
way.  The  conceited  young  beau  views 
his  sweetheart  through  the  magnifying 
lens  of  love,  pronounces  her  perfect,  the 
only  one  of  her  sex  in  existence  that  is 
so,  and  congratulates  himself  on  being 
the  sole  person  who  could  ever  have  de- 
served or  secured  so  fair  a  prize.  He 
may  have  thought  the  same,  at  different 
times,  of  every  one  of  the  dozen  sweet- 
hearts he  worshipped  before,  and  very 
likely  flitted  down  the  scale  from  one  to 
the  other,  as  often  as  so  requested,  with 
a  thankful  heart  that  he  had  been  reserved 
for  each  .consecutive  blessing;  but  this 
last  one  has  accepted  his  heart  and  hand, 
and  consequently  becomes  his  destiny — 
"the  only  one  he  ever  loved."  The  av- 
erage married  man  is  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  he  has  "the  best  wife  in  the  world;" 
it  may  be  because  she  chose  him  as  her 
companion,  and  has  told  him  in  her  fond- 
est moods,  that  '='a  better  husband  never 
walked  the  earth."  She  may  have  as  many 
faults  as  the  generality  of  her  kind,  and 
he,  in  his  cooler  moments,  be  willing  to 
acknowledge  it,  but  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  flattering  fondness,  he  is  just  as 
ready  to  affirm  that  she  is  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  "run"  of  women;  a 
creature  of  sterling  character,  refined 
taste,  and  excellent  judgment — perfection 
incarnate. 

And  thus  it  continues.  Where  is  the 
young  father  and  mother  who  haven't  the 
finest  baby  ever  born?  The  boy  whose 
father  isn't  the  biggest  and  smartest  man 
in  the  world  ?  The  mother  whose  daugh- 
ters are  not  a  little  too  good  for  any  man 
alive  ?  The  father  whose  sons  are  not  su- 
perior to  the  wives  they  are  seeking?  The 
brothers  whose  sisters — but  why  multiply 
examples?  I  have  even  known  a  man, 
in  the  heat  of  argument,  to  speak  in  ex- 
alted terms  of  his  mother-in-law! 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  are  not  instances 
of  this  character  evidences  of  domestic 
felicity;  harmless  outpourings  of  pure 
and  innocent  affection,  more  commenda- 
ble in  the  issue  than  the  restraint?     Un- 
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doubtedly,  so  long  as  they  remain  harm- 
less and  innocent.  Such  examples  of 
egotism  are  then  quite  refreshing  to  con- 
template. It  is  perfectly  proper  for  one  to 
think  he  has  the  prettiest  sweetheart,  the 
wisest  helpmeet,  the  nicest  relations,  and 
the  best  of  everything,  so  he  is  contented 
to  enjoy  his  good  fortune  and  allow  others 
to  enjoy  theirs;  and  people  of  good 
sense  rarely  ever  go  to  a  ridiculous  ex- 
treme. But  there  are  persons  who  are 
unwilling  to  rest  satisfied  with  this. 
They  not  only  believe  that  they  and 
theirs  are  the  best,  but  would  require  all 
others  to  think  likewise.  This  is  where 
the  error  begins. 

Many  illustrations  might  be  given  to 
show  how  wanton  is  this  habit,  how  un- 
consciously it  may  be  contracted  and 
how  liable  the  individual  is  to  commit 
himself,  who  persists  in  its  practice. 
But  this  partiality  for  our  own  embraces 
everything  and  everybody  for  whom  we 
entertain  any  kind  of  affe'ction,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain point  assumes  a  serious  and  unfavor- 
able aspect.  Our  favorites,  as  a  rule,  are 
those  who  love  us,  who  flatter  us,  and  who 
assist  us;  our  enemies,  they  who,  in  any 
way,  oppose  us  or  our  favorites.  "Me 
and  Mine"  is  the  motto  we  wear,  the  law 
we  reverence,  the  creed  we  follow.  It  is 
absurd,  too,  as  it  is  lamentable,  to  see  the 
perversity  which  actuates  people  in  con- 
ceiving their  likes  and  dislikes.  A  man 
may  be  a  villain,  corrupt  at  heart  as  Satan 
himself,  one  whom  to  see  afar  were  to 
shun  and  detest ;  yet  if  he  draws  near, 
his  face  wreathed  with  smiles  to  hide  the 
deformity  of  soul  beneath,  his  lips  utter- 
ing pleasant  sayings,  speaking  well  of  us 
and  ours,  the  door  of  confidence  flies 
open,  "come  in,"  is  graciously  spoken, 
and  the  cunning  serpent,  gliding  up  the 
stairway  of  flattery,  coils  himself  into 
the  warmest  corner  of  the  unsuspecting 
heart. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  honest-hearted 
friend  who  tells  us  outright  that  our 
conduct  is  improper  and  unrighteous; 
who  dares  to  speak  the  truth  even  at  the 
risk  of  losing  the  friendship  whose  inter- 


ests he  would  subserve ;  who  stands  up 
for  principle  and  truth,  and  maintains  his 
position  at  any  cost?  Why,  we  take  um- 
brage at  his  action:  he  lacks  the  velvet 
touch  necessary  to  soften  our  feelings, 
and  is  repulsed,  while  the  unworthy  fa- 
vorite, taking  advantage  of  the  situation, 
drops  honeyed  poison  into  our  ears  to 
the  detriment  of  the  person  of  merit  and 
integrity,  and  refusing  to  hear  the  defense, 
we  pass  judgment  on  the  strength  of  the 
biased  testimony  we  have  received.  But 
supposing  our  favorite  is  the  offender 
arraigned  at  the  bar  of  justice  to  answer 
for  his  evil  conduct,  how  hard  it  is  for 
the  most  plain  and  disinterested  evidence 
to  shake  our  faith  in  his  integrity,  or  if 
compelled  to  doubt,  how  eagerly  we 
sieze  upon  the  slightest  clue  that  affords 
a  palliation  for  the  offense.  We  too 
often  decide  and  take  action,  irrespective 
of  any  principle  or  consideration  of 
right.  We  are  too  often  impelled  to 
sympathize  with,  and  even  to  cover  and 
justify  the  faults  and  crimes  of  those  for 
whom  we  cherish  friendship  and  affec- 
tion. I  well  remember  hearing  a  young 
lady  say  once  (the  subject  of  duty  to 
parents  being  up  for  consideration): 
"Well,  I  don't  think  I'd  like  any  one  my 
mother  didn't  like."  It  was  probably  in- 
tended to  elicit  admiration,  but  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  there  was  anything 
in  such  a  speech,  either  very  admirable 
or  very  intelligent.  I  recall,  at  the  time 
it  was  said,  that  it  fell  very  flat  upon  the 
ear,  and  suggested  either  that  the  author 
imagined  it  impossible  for  her  mother 
ever  to  be  wrong,  or  that  the  young  lady 
was  a  creature  of  prejudice,  who  cared 
not  to  exercise  her  own  judgment.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  it  was  a  thought- 
less remark,  such  as  are  made  every  day 
in  this  world  of  show  and  vanity,  but 
which  are  often  uttered  by  people  foolish 
enough,  not  only  to  say  such  things,  but 
to  believe  what  they  are  saying  is  as  wise 
and  sensible  as  it  is  dutiful  and  true. 

There  are  just  as  many  sons  and 
daughters  who  think  their  parents  can  do 
nothing  wrong,  as  there  are  parents  who 
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believe  their  children  are  always  in  the 
right,  and  who  will  magnify  their  virtues, 
hide  their  iniquities,  shield  them  from 
punishment  (for  sins,  too,  which  would 
be  bitterly  condemned  and  zealously  pun- 
ished in  the  sons  of  the  stranger  and  alien), 
thereby  sanctioning  and  participating  in 
their  misdeeds,  and  encouraging  them  in 
the  downward  road  to  perdition.  And 
for  what?  Filial  and  fraternal  duty. 
The  proper  name  is,  filial  and  fraternal 
egotism. 

As  with  self,  then,  so  with  possessions ; 
and  as  with  possessions,  so  with  profes- 
sions. Let  a  person  be  suited  with  his 
vocation,  and  he  is  very  liable  to  imagine 
his  calling  the  noblest,  his  business  the 
most  important,  his  circle  of  society  the 
best,  and  the  town  in  which  he  resides 
the  hub  of  the  entire  universe.  This  is 
more  apt  to  be  the  case  with  young 
people  and  those  who  have  studied  and 
traveled  but  little,  and  I  will  say  here  that 
this  error,  like  all  others  of  innocent  ig- 
norance, is  only  to  be  effectually  com- 
batted  by  those  indispensable  agents  of 
learning,  travel  and  observation. 

The  individual  who  launches  out  in  an 
enterprise,  engrossed  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  stubborn  technicalities  which 
naturally  perplex  his  inexperience,  thinks 
that  the  eyes  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  are  upon  him,  and  that  all  other 
business  should  stop  and  look  on,  while 
his  elephant  goes  up  the  mountain. 
Should  his  initial  effort  meet  with  suc- 
cess, the  action  of  the  new-fledged  pullet, 
proclaiming  upon  the  housetops  that 
there  is  another  egg  in  the  world,  is 
probably  a  fair  exponent  of  his  conduct 
and  emotions.  I  have  known  teachers 
who  seemed  to  imagine  the  whole  world 
was  a  district  school,  that  everything 
else  should  be  suspended  on  examination 
day,  and,  if  they  had  the  power,  would 
emulate  Joshua  long  enough  to  command 
the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still  while  the 
recitations  were  going  on.  The  editor, 
too,  imagines  he  holds  the  destiny  of 
nations  on  the  point  of  his  pencil,  and  as 
he  walks  along,  wonders  why  the  earth 
J* 


does  not  tremble  beneath  him.  The  dis- 
trict magistrate  thinks  he  is  another 
Atlas,  on  whose  ample  shoulders  the 
world  leans  for  support,  and  that  every 
time  he  makes  an  "order,"  the  starry 
hosts  of  eternal  space  clap  their  hands 
and  shout  aloud  for  joy.  The  base  ballist 
only  wishes  he  had  a  bat  big  enough  to 
knock  the  earth  into  the  left  field  of 
chaos,  providing  he  could  be  there  to 
"catch  it  on  the  fly."  Then  there  is  the 
stage  driver,  with  his  six  lines  and 
swinging  whip;  the  rustic  rowdy,  with 
his  red  handkerchief  and  jingling  spurs; 
the  railroad  conductor,  with  his  "money- 
or-your-life"  style  of  address;  the  dry 
goods  clerk,  with  his  stereotyped  smile 
and  flaming  necktie ;  all,  like  the  Astron- 
omer in  Rasselas,  seem  to  think  they 
have  something  to  do  with  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  the  routine  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the 
globe  they  inhabit.  The  prevalence  of 
this  kind  of  egotism  is  enough  to  make 
one  think  that  even  the  immortal  Shak- 
speare,  had  he  not  left  evidence  to  estab- 
lish his  claim  to  liberal  and  cosmopolitan 
principles,  when  he  uttered  his  noble 
metaphor,  "All  the  world's  a  stage,"  was 
inspired  by  the  ardent  love  he  cherished 
for  his  own  darling  profession. 

That  self  esteem,  to  a  degree,  is  legiti- 
mate, and,  in  fact,  indispensable,  is  un- 
deniably true.  Many  of  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues of  human  character  find  their  very 
origin  in  the  attribute.  Self  respect  must 
antecede  the  gaining  of  respect  from 
others;  self  defense  is  the  first  law  of 
nature ;  and  he  who  is  able,  and  will  not 
provide  for  his  personal  wants,  is  an  idler 
and  a  burden  on  the  lap  of  society.  The 
attribute,  in  its  normal  state,  is  as  honor- 
able as  any  in  the  human  heart,  and  is 
really  the  motor  and  mainspring  of  all 
success.  But,  like  all  other  good  quali- 
ties and  moral  laws,  it  has  its  proper 
field  and  limit  of  meaning,  to  pass  which 
perverts  the  faculty  from  its  true  purpose 
and  effect,  and  makes  a  vice  of  what 
would  be  a  virtue. 

The  line  of  demarcation  must  be  rigid- 
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ly  observed,  if  we  would  not  make  bad 
everything  that  is  good,  for  evil  is  simply 
the  perversion  of  that  which  was  once 
"made  upright."  "Ambition  is  the  germ 
from  which  all  growth  of  nobleness  pro- 
ceeds," and  there  is  nothing,  in  a  godly 
desire  to  excel  in  and  acquire  whatso- 
ever things  are  good,  pure  and  desirable,  ■ 
that  can  possibly  be  construed  as  wicked 
and  unworthy.  It  is  only  when  our 
efforts  to  elevate  ourselves  work  injury 
and  unhappiness  to  others,  or  violate 
some  principle  of  righteousness,  that  the 
alarm  is  sounded,  the  Rubicon  passed, 
which  separates  the  domains  of  vice  from 
those  of  virtue. 

Nor  is  there  anything  criminal  in  lov- 
ing those  who  love  us;  in  assisting,  en- 
couraging and  protecting  all  who  are  en- 
deared by  the  sacred  ties  of  kinship; 
for  he  who  will  not  do  this,  is  declared 
in  Holy  Writ  to  be  worse  than  the 
heathen.  It  is  when  partiality  works  in- 
jury, promotes  vice,  degrades  virtue, 
shields  crime  and  defeats  justice,  and 
when  the  discriminating  goddess  of 
Judgment  is  wide  awake  to  the  errors  of 
strangers,  and  blind  to  the  wickedness  of 


its  own  favorites,  that  the  principle  is  di- 
vested of  its  halo  of  light,  and  the  per- 
verted attribute  sinks  into  the  depths  of 
merited  and  inevitable  disgrace. 

We  should  also  love  our  own  voca- 
tions ;  for  he  who  will  not  devote  himself 
to  his  profession,  will  never  attain  emi- 
nence in  its  practice.  But  this  does  not 
require  that  we  entertain  the  silly  notion 
that  our  calling  is  alone  honorable,  our 
business  alone  important,  or  that  we  are 
doing  in  one  way  any  more  than  others 
are  doing  in  different  directions.  We 
must  not  forget  that  man,  in  his  highest 
estate,  is  only  a  factor,  nor  dispute  the 
important  truth,  that  number  and  variety 
are  always  necessary  to  form  a  perfect 
and  harmonious  whole. 

We  must  be  liberal  in  precept  and  in 
practice.  Live  and  help  others  to  live. 
And  when  we  go  forth  to  wrestle  with  the 
realities  of  life,  instead  of  allowing  the 
narrow,  bigoted  creed  of  Me  and  Mine 
to  rule  our  thoughts  and  actions,  let  our 
banner  be  emblazoned  with  the  senti- 
ment, as  broad  and  true  as  it  is  grand 
and  beautiful,  God  and  my  fellow 
man  !  O.  F.  Whitney. 
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THE   RHINE. 


Among  the  rivers  of  the  world,  none 
is  more  celebrated  than  the  beautiful 
Rhine.  In  poem  and  story,  in  the  pages 
of  history  and  modern  guide  books,  its 
picturesque  scenery  is  alike  set  forth  in 
the  most  glowing  terms ;  and  indeed  its 
placid  waters,  backed  in  by  ever  varying 
mountain  slopes,  some  wild  as  nature 
made  them,  others  in  all  states  of  culti- 
vation, justly  entitle  the  fair  stream  to 
the  renown  history  and  romance  have 
given  it. 

The  river,  rising  in  the  Alps,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  nearly  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  flows  over  mountain  cataracts 
and  falls,  and  smoothly  through  the 
plains    of    Northern     Germany    to    the 


North  Sea,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred 
miles;  with  its  numerous  tributaries, 
however,  its  waters  are  navigable  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  making  it  a  river  of  com- 
merce as  well  as  one  of  beauty. 

The  "tour  of  the  Rhine"  is  made  in 
the  season — May  to  October — by  Ameri- 
can built  steamers,  and  consists  in  a  voy- 
age from  Cologne  to  Mayence,  made  in 
one  day,  or  more  enjoyably  by  stopping 
over  at  the  towns  and  castles,  from  day 
to  day,  for  a  week. 

Until  Bonn  is  reached,  the  country  on 
either  side  is  level  and  uninteresting; 
from  that  city,  however,  it  becomes  hilly 
and  mountainous,  and  at  every  bend  of 
the  river  affords  new  and  most  beautiful 
scenery.     Forest  covered   hills,   with   a 
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growth  of  trees  and  underwood  so  dense 
as  to  appear  like  a  mat  of  shrubbery,  are 
surmounted  with  ancient  turreted  and 
bastioned  castles,  that  have  stood  the 
sieges  of  feudal  warriors,  and  the  vary- 
ing seasons  since  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. Nothing  can  be  thought  of  more 
agreeable  than  a  ramble  or  picnic,  with  a 
pleasant  company,  in  these  forest  glades; 
and  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  towers, 
and  the  old  residential  halls  of  princes 
and  potentates  of  the  middle  ages;  and 
to  listen  to  the  mysterious  legends  and 
tales  of  horror,  that  the  custodian  of 
each  portrays  with  such  vivid  exactness, 
as  to  fill  the  listener  with  wonderment, 
and  not  unfrequently  with  fear. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grapevine  re- 
ceives special  attention  on  the  banks  of 
this  wonderful  river,  and  from  it  the  most- 
celebrated  and  costly  wines  are  pro- 
duced. So  eager  are  husbandmen  to 
possess  vineyards  that  get  the  benefit  of 
the  sun's  reflection  from  the  river,  and  of 
the  name  for  their  wines,  that  rocky 
precipices  have  been  secured  by  them,  in 
which  holes  are  hewn  out  and  crates  of 
earth  are  lodged ;  in  these  are  planted 
choice  varieties  of  grapevine,  that  are 
trellised  over  the  rocks,  and  bear  in  great 
profusion. 

At  Coblence,  a  city  of  considerable 
size,  and  the  headquarters  of  a  military 
department,  an  ancient  castle  is  used  for 
barracks.  The  streets  were  quite  crowd- 
ed with  gaily  dressed  soldiers,  and  the 
bustle  about  town  indicated  that  it  was  a 
place  of  life  and  business.  Just  as  the 
shades  of  night  were  falling,  we  prepared 
to  leave  this  city  on  our  journey  to  the 
World's  Fair  at  Vienna.  As  we  were  on 
the  way  to  the  station,  on  the  slope  of  a 
beautiful  hill,  we  met  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter, the  first  we  had  yet  seen,  and  one 
that  deserves  description.  A  genuine 
Cistercian  monk;  he  was  clothed  in  a 
garment  of  rough  brown  material,  reach- 
ing from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet,  with  a 
hood  for  the  head,  thrown  back,  and  a 
girdle  of  common  rope  around  the  waist. 
His  bare  feet  were  incased  in  wooden 


sandals,  laced  with  thongs  of  raw  hide 
over  the  instep;  his  pate  was  shaved 
from  the  crown  outward,  leaving  only  a 
circle  of  brown  hair  running  round  from 
the  forehead  to  the  base  of  the  head.  A 
more  idiotic  looking  person  we  had  never 
seen.  He  appeared  like  a  relic  of  rusty 
ages  just  emerged  from  the  dry  brown 
earth,  to  testify  that  Darwin  had  good 
grounds  of  resemblance  for  his  theory  on 
the  "Descent  of  Man."  It  was  hard  for 
us  not  to  feel  contempt,  mingled  with 
pity,  for  poor  fallen  men,  who  could  be- 
lieve the  intelligent,  life-giving  doctrines 
of  the  Savior,  found  an  exponent  in  the 
withered,  self-abused  fragment  of  a  man, 
claiming  the  reverence  of  Christians,  be- 
fore us, 

Though  from  Coblence  the  Rhine 
should  be  "  done "  by  boat,  we  found 
it  a  glorious  trip  by  rail.  It  was  moon- 
light, and  the  shadows  in  the  water,  with 
reflected  lights  from  the  cars,  and  the 
starry  heavens  above,  gave  the  river  a 
most  enchanting  appearance,  while  the 
dark  banks  frowned  upon  the  glittering 
ripples  below,  in  picturesque  contrast. 

Near  the  pass  of  the  Lurlei,  the  most 
beautiful  scene  on  the  river,  an  echo  is 
repeated  fifteen  times.  The  scream  of 
the  locomotive  sounds  and  resounds  like 
the  rumbling  of  distant  artillery.  We 
rolled  into  the  station  at  Mayence  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  and  securing  the 
courtesy  of  the  conductor  by  the  liberal 
use  of  a  vial  of  cordial,  suited  to  the 
palate  of  German  conductors,  we  were 
locked  in  the  coupe  of  a  through  car  for 
Vienna,  and  curling  up  on  the  seats, 
wrapped  in  warm  rugs,  we  slept  in  sweet 
unconsciousness,  with  dreams  of  the 
beautiful  Rhine,  until  morning. 

De  Va I 'lib us. 


"Truth,  crush'd  to  earth,  shall  rise  again; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 
And  dies  among  its  worshipers." — Bryant. 

He  that  speaks  truth  must  have  one 
foot  in  the  stirrup. 
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Education  is  causing  and  guiding 
growth.  It  does  not  create;  it  can  not. 
It  simply  cultivates  and  perfects  germs 
and  capacities  already  existing.  Creation 
is  God's  work;  education  man's.  It 
leads  out,  draws  forth,  unfolds,  enlarges 
and  exalts  the  latent  powers,  the  hidden 
possibilities  of  that  on  which  it  works. 
It  studies,  masters,  drills,  trains,  disci- 
plines, develops,  uses,  exercises,  in- 
creases, strengthens  and  perfects.  It  is 
far  more  than  any  one  of  these  alone ;  in 
its  completeness  it  is  the  sum  of  them  all. 

The  word  education,  used  alone,  com- 
monly means  the  care  and  culture  of  the 
human  mind.  This  is  natural  and  well, 
since  the  mind  is  the  knowing  faculty  or 
that  group  of  faculties  by  which  we 
learn.  The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind.  It  is  the  axis  or  central  organ  of 
the  body  which  is  connected  by  commu- 
nicating agents — telegraphic  wires — with 
every  part  of  the  system.  It  is  the 
center  of  the  nervous  system.  Poor 
brains  will  grow,  like  weeds  without  cul- 
tivation, on  any  soil.  The  best  brains, 
the  only  sort  the  world  needs,  are  built 
by  education  in  accordance  with  the 
working    plans    that    nature    furnishes. 

How  the  Divine  Architect  builds  a  hu- 
man brain,  is  to-day's  social  problem,  the 
solution  of  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  human  family.  For  the 
human  brain  is  the  last,  the  highest, 
"the  consummate  flower"  of  nature's 
development  on  earth.  It  cannot  be 
made  except  as  the  crown  of  the  rest  of 
the  body.  A  perfect  brain  qannot  crown 
an  imperfect  body.  When  Michael  An- 
gelo  reared  St.  Peter's  dome  in  the  air, 
he  made  every  stone  beneath  contribute 
not  only  to  the  use  and  beauty  of  the 
part  he  put  it  in,  but  to  the  support  and 
power  of  the  dome.  The  brain  must  be 
built  in  connection  with  the  building  of 
the  rest  of  the  body,  remembering  con- 
stantly that  the  imperfections  of  the 
latter  reflect  themselves  upon  the  former. 

We  know,  and  only  can  know  the  mind 


through  the  brain.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  brain  determine  for  us  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  mind.  The 
development  of  the  spiritual  and  mental 
qualities  resolves  itself  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain.  In  ratio  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  structure  of  the  brain,  will 
be  the  manifestation  of  mind  and  spirit 
through  it.  Then  if  we  build  the  brain 
aright,  the  Divine  spirit  will  inhabit  and 
use  it;  if  we  build  it  wrong,  the  devil 
will  employ  it.  The  building  of  a  brain 
is  a  part  of  education.  A  wise  and  ap- 
propriate system  of  education  in  its 
effort  to  build  a  brain,  will  endeavor  to 
aid  and  imitate  the  process  by  which 
nature  performs  the  same  task.  The 
brain  partakes  of  the  general  qualities  of 
the  organized  system,  and  is  strengthened 
by  the  same  means  as  other  organs. 
When  the  muscles  are  called  into  activi- 
ty, an  increased  influx  of  blood  and  ner- 
vous stimulus  takes  place  in  them,  and 
their  vessels  and  fibers  become  at  once 
larger,  firmer,  and  more  susceptible  of 
action.  Thought  and  feeling  are  to  the 
brain  what  bodily  exercise  is  to  the 
muscles;  they  put  it  into  activity,  and 
cause  increased  action  in  its  blood  ves- 
sels, and  an  augmented  elaboration  of 
nervous  energy. 

Brain  exercise  strengthens  and  de- 
velops the  brain.  If  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  is  included  in  development,  no 
limit  can  yet  be  assigned  to  the  extent  of 
the  former,  and  consequently  no  limit  to 
the  manifestation  of  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual power  that  may  pour  through  the 
brain.  It  may  be  that  we  have  no  con- 
ception of  what  the  human  brain  will  yet 
attain  to.  Compared  now  as  an  instru- 
ment with  what  it  will  be  ages  hence, 
when  both  men  and  women  are  appro- 
priately educated,  when  brains  shall  be 
built  out  of  masculine  and  feminine  or- 
ganizations that  have  been  appropriate- 
ly trained,  and  from  which  hereditary 
evils  have  been  eliminated,  age  after  age, 
the  brain  of  to-day,  compared  as  an  in- 
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strument  with  that  brain  of  the  future,  fit 
for  the  use  of  a  God,  is  as  rude  and  im- 
perfect as  the  lenses  of  two  hundred 
years  ago  are  compared  with  the  micro- 
scopes of  the  present  day. 

The  faculties  of  man  are  capable  of  an 
indefinite  expansion ;  the  objects  to  which 
these  faculties  may  be  directed  are 
boundless  and  infinitely  diversified;  man 
is  moving  onward  to  an  eternal  world 
where  he  can  rise  to  the  highest  point  of 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence,  and 
grasp  the  universal  systems  of  created 
objects,  and  that  knowledge  by  which 
worlds  and  systems  of  worlds  are  created. 

Education  is  not  circumscribed  by  cer- 
tain limits,  but  it  comprehends  the  work 
of  the  restitution  of  all  things.  God 
gave  man  dominion  over  everything  that 
groweth  out  of  the  earth,  or  that  moveth 
upon  the  earth,  or  within  the  waters  and 
the  air  that  surrounds  and  envelops  the 
earth.  The  purpose,  the  object,  the  end 
of  that  dominion  was,  is,  and  until  its 
completion,  will  remain,  the  subjugation, 
the  cultivation,  and  the  perfection  of  the 
whole  living  creation ;  that  is  the  educa- 


tion of  all  things  which  God  thus  put 
under  man.  Education,  then,  universal 
and  complete  education,  was  God's 
special  commission  to  man,  and  is  there- 
fore, the  great  human  work,  the  chief 
business  of  man's  life  on  earth.  Nor 
have  we  any  sufficient  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  will  become  otherwise  in  the  life 
beyond. 

The  Gospel  education  comprehends 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  or, 
the  spirit  life,  the  temporal  life,  and  the 
resurrected  life.  Our  present  condition 
is  the  result  of  our  action  in  the  previous 
state,  and  we  will  owe  our  future  state  of 
existence  to  the  accumulations  of  intelli- 
gence, and  general  conformity  with  Di- 
vine laws  while  in  this  life.  This  last 
branch  of  education  comprehends  all 
knowledge.  It  is  the  science  of  tempo- 
ral and  eternal  life.  That  system  of  ed- 
ucation which  trains  the  student  intellec- 
tually and  for  political  purposes,  and  has 
not  eternal  life  in  view,  is  seriously  at 
fault,  and  its  votaries  will  doubtless  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing. O.  H.  Riggs. 
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Every  heart  has  hidden  within  its  si- 
lent chambers,  away  from  the  gaze  of  the 
world,  and  even  from  sight  of  truest 
friends,  a  little  record,  on  whose  tablets 
is  engraven,  in  a  legible  hand,  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  life ;  whether  it  be  one 
of  happiness  and  contentment,  or  one 
of  grief  and  pain.  Even  the  idle  prat- 
tlings  of  the  infant,  the  disappointed 
expectations  of  youth,  and  the  foi- 
bles of  matured  years,  are  all  faithfully 
recorded. 

So,  sitting  alone  one  evening,  with  the 
light  turned  low,  and  the  fire,  which  had 
long  since  lost  its  cheerful  blaze,  leaving 
nothing  but  glowing  embers  that  cast 
their  faint  shadows  into  remote  corners, 
making  the  room  a  fit  resort  for  pleasant 
meditations,  I  closed  my  eyes  upon  the 
scene  without,  and  took  a  glance  at  the 


heart  within.  Penetrating  the  most  se- 
cret cells,  I  drew  forth  a  tiny  book,  on 
the  title  page  of  which  was  inscribed: 
"The  Book  of  Life,  a  faithful  record  of 
its  owner."  After  turning  over  two  or 
three  pages,  which  were  clean  and  white, 
the  first  writing  presented  itself.  Upon 
examination,  the  writing  proved  to  be  the 
broken  accents  and  unconnected  speech 
of  a  mere  child ;  but  each  syllable  was 
so  gilded  with  innocence  that  it  made  it 
interesting  to  read.  A  page  further  on, 
and  the  sentences  were  more  connected, 
but  blotted  here  and  there  with  a  tear, 
caused  by  the  downfall  of  some  little 
castle  built  in  air.  And  in  the  next  line 
it  was  forgotten,  being  hidden  by  the 
presence  of  another  phantom.  The  few 
succeeding  pages,  were  the  same,  with 
here  and  there  the  expressed  wish,  "that 
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I  were  a  man."  Further  on,  and  every- 
thing is  changed.  The  writing,  the 
style,  the  actions.  No  longer  a  child, 
but  youth  surrounded  by  the  temptations 
of  the  world. 

The  next  that  drew  my  attention  was 
a  short  paragraph  similar  to  an  advertise- 
ment, written  in  this  manner:  "Irretriev- 
ably lost,  between  the  hours  of  six  and 
seven,  a  number  of  precious  moments, 
which  never  can  be  recalled !  "  I  also 
noticed  other  statements  of  a  like  nature 
and  many  pledges  were  written  in 
which  resolutions  were  made  to  abandon 
some  besetting  sin.  But,  alas!  further 
on,  and  I  was  forced  to  read  of  the 
frailties  of  human  nature;  and  how,  in 
some  unguarded  moment,  the  resolutions 


made  so  strongly  with  self,  were  broken. 

And  thus  did  each  leaf  present  a  faith- 
fid  account  of  the  causes  for  the  shed- 
ding of  bitter  tears,  and  for  the  pleasant 
moments  of  my  life.  After  conning  over 
all  the  page,  I  wrote  the  following  reso- 
lution on  the  first  blank  leaf:  "With  the 
help  of  Him  who  knoweth  the  destiny  of 
all,  I  will  cause  to  be  written  nothing  but 
pleasant  lines  in  life's  book,  so  that  the 
history  of  the  past  will  be  a  solace  to  the 
present,  and  a  guide  to  the  future!" 

Then  closing  the  book  and  putting  it 
in  its  accustomed  place,  I  aroused  my- 
self from  my  reverie  with  thankfulness 
for  this  once  reviewing  my  career,  which 
will  serve  as  a  stimulus  for  the  future. 

J.  B.  Kcclcr. 


ASSOCIATION 

HISTORY    OF    THE    GENERAL   ORGANI- 
ZATION.— II. 

Following  the  letter  of  appointment 
presented  in  the  October  number,  these 
brethren  visited  the  remaining  Wards  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  assisting,  where  neces- 
sary, in  completing  their  organizations. 
In  December,  1875,  Brothers  Milton  H. 
Hardy  and  B.  Morris  Young  visited 
Cache  County  in  the  interest  of  the 
Improvement  Associations,  thus  begin- 
ning practically  the  Territorial  traveling 
missionary  work  assigned  them.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  time  of  or- 
ganizing in  the  several  Stakes,  and  the 
names  of  the  officers  then  chosen: 

CACHE   COUNTY. 

Logan,  Dec.  11,  1875. — Ceo.  F.  Gibbs, 
president ;  Chas.  Nibley  and  Ezra  Crock- 
ett, counselors;  Lyman  Martineau,  sec- 
retary. 

Hyde  Park,  Dec.  26. — Thos.  W.  Kir- 
by,  president;  Jno.  A.  Woolf  and  Ed- 
win Thurmond,  counselors;  Fredk.  Tur- 
ner, secretary. 

Smifhfield,  Dec.  27. — Saml.  T.  Hen- 
rickson,  president;  Orrin  Merrill  and 
Geo.  Barber,  jr.,  counselors;  Andrew 
Anderson,  secretary. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Richmond,  Dec.  28.— Alma  N.  Hob- 
son,  president;  Wm.  Skidmore  and  Robt. 
N.  Lewis,  counselors;  Edwin-  Smith, 
secretary. 

Franklin,  Dec.  29.  —  Thos.  Durant, 
president;  LaFayette  Hatch  and  Wm. 
Parkinson,  counselors;  Leonidas  Meak- 
am,  secretary. 

Mendon,  Dec.  30. — Jno.  Donaldson, 
president;  Alexander  Richards  and  Jno. 
Hughes,  counselors;  Hyrum  Richards, 
secretary. 

After  visiting  the  southern  counties 
they  returned  to  Cache  in  July,  1876,  and 
organized  at 

Wellsville,  July  13.  — Jno.  B.  Hills, 
president;  Ellis  Salisbury  and  James 
Spence,  counselors;  Jos.  Plowell,  secre- 
tary. 

Paradise,  organized  by  the  Bishop,  on 
April  30,  1876. — Orson  Smith,  president; 
James  Hurst  and  Henry  A.  Shaw,  coun- 
selors ;   Gideon  Olsen,  secretary. 

Hyrum,  July  14. — Jas.  E.  Fogg,  presi- 
dent; Lehi  Curtis  and  J.  C.  Thomson, 
counselors;  J.  S.  Allen,  secretary. 

Millville,  July  17. — James  Neve,  presi- 
dent; Francis  Coutrell  and  James  Hovey, 
counselors;  Jay  Pitkin,  secretary. 
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BOX   ELDER   COUNTY. 

Calls  Fort,  Dec.  5,  1875. — Heber  Love- 
land,  president;  Thos.  Wheatley  and 
Don  Loveland,  counselors;  Robt.  Angle- 
sey, secretary. 

Bear  River  City,  Jan.  1,  1876. — Jos.  P. 
Andersen,  president;  Nephi  P.  Ander- 
sen, James  Hansen,  counselors ;  Peter 
Hansen,  secretary. 

Mantua,  organized  Oct.  21,  1875,  by 
Junius  F.  Wells. — Peter  Jensen,  presi- 
dent; Andrew  C.  Anderson  and  Jas.  P. 
Ibsen,  counselors;  Martin  J.  Christen- 
sen,  secretary. 

UTAH   COUNTY. 

They  made  a  tour  of  Utah  County, 
holding  meetings  and  organizing  in  the 
following  order: 

Lehi,  March  8,  1876;  American  Fork, 
March  ro;  Alpine,  March  11;  Pleasant 
Grove,  March  12;  Provo,  March  13; 
Springville,  March  14;  Spanish  Fork, 
March  15;  Salem,  March  16;  Payson, 
March  17;  Santaquin,  March  18;  Goshen, 
March  19. 

JUAB    COUNTY. 

Mona,  March  20,  1876;  Nephi,  March 
21 ;  Levan,  April  2. 

SANPETE   COUNTY. 

Fountain  Green,  March  22,  1876; 
Wales,  March  23;  Moroni,  March  24; 
Mount  Pleasant,  March  25 ;  Fairview, 
March  26;  Spring  City,  March  27; 
Ephraim,  March  28;  Manti,  March  29; 
Gunnison,  March  31;  Fayette,  April  1. 

Returning  to  Salt  Lake  City,  having 
held  twenty-eight  meetings  in  twenty-six 
days,  visiting  twenty-four  settlements, 
four  Sabbath  and  eleven  day  schools. 

April  8,  1876,  the  first  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  Associations  was 
held  in  the  Old  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake 
City,  John  Henry  Smith,  Milton  H. 
Hardy  and  B.  Morris  Young  personally 
representing  the  Associations  so  far  as 
they  had  been  established.  Remarks 
were  made  by  President  D.  H.  Wells 
and  Apostle  Wilford  Woodruff.  A  sta- 
tistical report  was  presented,  showing 
the  name,  time  of  organization,  by  whom 


organized,  president's  name,  number  ot 
members,  and  foundation  for  libraries. 
M.  H.  Hardy  was  sustained  as  Territo- 
rial Secretary,  as  a  step  toward  a  Territo- 
rial organization.  The  number  of  As- 
sociations, as  far  as  learned,  had  in- 
creased to  fifty-seven,  with  an  approxi- 
mate membership  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred. 

Immediately  after  conference,  Brothers 
M.  H.  Hardy  and  B.  M.  Young  contin- 
ued their  travels,  with  a  view  of  person- 
ally representing  the  movement  in  all 
the  counties,  traveling  and  holding  public 
meetings  in  the  following  order: 

MILLARD   COUNTY. 

Scipio,  April  21,  1876;  Holden,  April 
22;  Fillmore,  April  23;  Meadow,  April 
24;  Kanosh,  April  25. 

BEAVER   COUNTY. 

Beaver,  April  27,  1876;  Greenville, 
April  28;  Adamsville,  April  29;  Miners- 
ville,  May  1. 

IRON   COUNTY. 

Paragoonah,  May  2,  1876;  Parowan, 
May  3;  Summit,  May  4;  Cedar  City, 
•May  5. 

KANE    COUNTY. 

Kanarra,  May6, 1876;  Harmony,May7. 

WASHINGTON   COUNTY. 

Hebron,  May  8,  1876;  Pinto  and 
Hamblin,  May  9;  Pine  Valley,  May  10. 

From  Pine  Valley  they  went  to  St. 
George,  where  they  represented  the  As- 
sociations at  the  conference,  held  in  the 
St.  George  Tabernacle,  May  12  and  13, 
1876. 


QUARTERLY   CONFERENCES. 

The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Ladies' 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations  of 
Box  Elder  County  met  in  a  conjoint 
quarterly  conference,  Sunday  evening, 
Oct.  26,  at  Brigham  City. 

After  the  opening  exercises,  the  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  Daniel  Zundle,  of 
Willard  City;  James  P.  Harrison  and 
John  N.  Roberts,  of  Malad;  Wm.  Gibbs 
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West  Portage;  James  Chandler,  Willard 
City;  John  Peters,  Neils  Madsen,  B.  M. 
Young  and  Superintendent  Thos.  Wilde. 

A  very  pleasing  influence  pervaded  the 
large  assemblage,  which, with  the  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  of  the  speakers,  spoke 
louder  than  words  of  the  general  feeling 
of  interest  in  the  cause  of  mutual  im- 
provement. 

Supt.  Wilde  stated  his  intention  to 
visit,  very  shortly,  in  connection  with 
others,  all  of  the  Improvement  Asso- 
ciations throughout  the  County.  The 
speaker  then  introduced  the  Contribu- 
tor, recommending  it  on  its  merits,  and 
soliciting  subscribers. 

The  conference  adjourned  for  three 
months. 

Benediction  by  C.  Kelly. 

Wm.  H.  Jones, 

Sec'y,  pro  tern. 


The  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  of  Morgan  Coun- 
ty, met  in  quarterly  conference  in  Mor- 
gan City,  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  16. 

Verbal  reports  showing  that  the  Asso- 
ciations had  mostly  resumed  their  meet- 
ings for  the  winter  season,  with  prospects 


of  excellent  times,  were  given  by  Prest. 
Jos.  Littlefield,  of  South  Morgan;  Prest. 
Jas..  Stewart,  of  North  Morgan;  Coun- 
selor Jas.  Rich,  of  Richville;  and  Libra- 
rian Brigham  Meacham,  of  Milton. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Supt.  Wm.  G. 
Brough  and  Junius  F.  Wells,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  following  Stake 
officers  wkre  unanimously  sustained: 
Wm.  G.  Brough,  Superintendent;  Joseph 
Durrent,  First,  and  Joseph  Littlefield, 
Second  Counselor;  Arthur  B.  Clark, 
Secretary. 

Brother  Robert  Hogg  was  also  elected 
president  of  the  South  Morgan  Associa- 
tion, to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
advancement  of  Brother  Littlefield. 

There  was  a  very  good  attendance  at 
the  meeting,  and  an  excellent  spirit  char- 
acterized the  proceedings. 

Three  of  the  presidents  reported  that 
their  Associations  had  raised  upwards  of 
a  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  which 
were  to  be  sold  for  the  purchase  of 
libraries,  and  but  for  the  unfavorable 
season  all  would  have  been  able  to  re- 
port large  crops  destined  for  this  pur- 
pose. 


"FORGET   THEE?" 

"Forget  thee?"     If  to  dream  by  night,  and  muse  on  thee  by  day; 

If  all  the  worship,  deep  and  wild,  a  poet's  heart  can  pay; 

If  prayers  in  absence,  breathed  for  thee,  to  Heaven's  protecting  power; 

If  winged  thoughts  that  flit  to  thee,  a  thousand  in  an  hour; 

If  busy  Fancy  blending  thee  with  all  my  future  lot, — 

If  this  thou  call'st  "  forgetting,"  thou,  indeed,  shalt  be  forgot ! 

"  Forget  thee?"     Bid  the  forest  birds  forget  their  sweetest  tune; 

"  Forget  thee  ?"     Bid  the  sea  forget  to  swell  beneath  the  moon ; 

Bid  the  thirsty  flowers  forget  to  drink  the  eve's  refreshing  dew ; 

Thyself  forget  thine  own  "dear  land,"  and  its  "mountains  wild  and  blue. 

Forget  each  old  familiar  face,  each  long  remembered  spot, — 

When  these  things  are  forgot  by  thee,  then  thou  shalt  be  forgot ! 

Keep,  if  thou  wilt,  thy  maiden  peace,  still  calm  and  fancy  free; 

For  God  forbid  thy  gladsome  heart  should  grow  less  glad  for  me ; 

Yet,  while  that  heart  is  still  unwon,  Oh,  bid  not  mine  to  rove, 

But  let  it  nurse  its  humble  faith,  and  uncomplaining  love ; 

If  these  preserved  for  patient  years,  at  last  avail  me  not, 

Forget  me  then; — but  ne'er  believe  that  thou  canst  be  forgot! — Selected, 
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NEW     GOODS     JUST    ARRIVED 

For  the  FALL  and  WINTER  Trade, 


CONSISTING    OF 


Notions, 

Staple  and  Fancy  Dry  Goods, 
Hosiery  and  Gloves, 
Choicest  Cloaks  and  Shawls, 

Groceries,  Flannels  and  Underwear, 

Hardware,  Clothing, 

Crockery  and  Hats,  Caps, 

Glassware,  Boots,  Shoes, 


Stoves  and  Ranges, 


Etc.,  Etc. 


All  Orders  by  Mail,  with  Money  enclosed,  will  be  filled  with 
promptness,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Adtlrtss, 


Wm.  Jennings  &  Sons, 

Eagle  Emporium,  Salt  Lake  City. 


PROSPECTUS 

OP 

THE  CONTRIBUTOR, 

A    MONTHLY   MAGAZINE; 

REPRESENTING   THE   YOUNG   MEN'S   AND    YOUNG    LADIES'  MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS. 


THE  Mutual  Improvement  Associations  of  Utah  and  the  adjacent  Territories  have 
enrolled  a  membership  of  about  Twenty  Thousand  persons.  This  host  of 
young  people  is  marshaled  under  the  banner  of  Progress  and  Improvement,  and  is 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Religious,  Scientific,  Historic  and  Literary  knowledge. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Associations  have  had  no  general  representative 
publication  devoted  to  their  interests,  though  the  growth  of  the  organization,  the 
character  of  its  exercises,  and  the  development  of  literary  talent  among  its  members, 
have  long  required,  and  now  demand  such  an  organ. 

To  meet  this  requirement,  we  were  induced  to  address  a  proposition  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Church,  to  publish  a  Monthly  Magazine.  They  gave  it  their  sanc- 
tion and  approval,  and  authorized  us  to  canvass  the  Associations  for  subscribers  and 
contributions,  and  if  we  were  justified  by  the  support  given,  to  commence  its  publi- 
cation. 

»  Favorable  assurance  of  interest  and  encouragement  having  been  received  from 
many  parts  of  the  Territory,  we  have  made  our  arrangements  for  publication,  and 
propose  to  issue  the  first  number  of  the  Magazine  on  October  ist,  1879. 

It  will  contain  articles  upon  Doctrine,  Sacred  and  General  History,  Science, 
Literature,  Art,  Music,  Biography,  and  Travel,  Correspondence  of  Missionaries,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world;  Association  Intelligence,  and  instructive  essays  on  their 
growth  and  progress;  Poetry,  Wit  and  Humor,  Words  of  Wisdom,  etc. 

The  Magazine  will  consist  of  Twenty-four  double-column  pages  of  reading 
matter.  It  will  be  printed  upon  heavy  white  paper,  in  clear  new  type ;  with  a  colored 
cover,  and  flyleaf  of  advertisements,  that  will  be  torn  off  when  bound.  It  will  make, 
each  year,  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  288  pages,  being  a  companion  book 
to  the  Millennial  Star  and  journal  of  Discourses. 

We  urge  the  Associations  to  adopt  and  continue  the  exercises  of  writing 
essays  and  compositions,  and  the  publishing  of  manuscript  papers,  that  all  possible 
encouragement  may  be  given  to  those  having  ability  to  write. 

The  officers  and  members  of  Associations  are  requested,  whenever  articles 
appear  possessing  intrinsic  or  literary  worth,  to  secure  them,  and  forward  them  to  our 
office  for  publication. 

We  respectfully  request  the  Stake  Superintendents  and  the  Presidents  and 
other  officers  of  the  Associations  to  interest  themselves  in  circulating  this  prospectus 
and  urging  the  members  to  subscribe  at  once  for  the  Magazine.  Associations  or 
agents  forming  clubs  of  Tex  will  receive  an  extra  copy  Free.    : 

TERMS    OF   SUBSCRIPTION: 

Two  Dollars  A  Year,  -  -    *  -  In  Advance. 

Single  Copy,  -  Twenty  Cents. 

Remittances  should  be  promptly  made  by  P.  O.  Money  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 
Address  all  Communications  to 

j-crnsriXTS    if.    tt^eiliXjS, 

P.  O.  Box  402.  SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

Office:     First  door  north  of  Z.  C.  M.  I. 


